











MARCH, 1921. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S MARVELOUS TRANSFORMATION. 


THREE GENERATIONS HAVE COME AND GONE SINCE 1834—-GOOD MEN IN THESE BRIEF YEARS 
HAVE BUILDED BETTER THAN THEY KNEW—WHAT AFTER A THOUSAND GENERATIONS? 


WE. have known Pennsylvania’s educa- 

tional activities intimately for more 
than a third of a century and have known 
every member of the State Department in 
all these years, which makes our apprecia- 
tion of the almost miraculous transforma- 
tion. While too much credit can by no 
possibility be given Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan much credit must be given Governor 
Sproul, the legislature, and all school 
people. There has never been a time when 
any human being could have done what 
has already been done in Dr. Finegan’s 
administration. 

In September, 1919, Dr. Finegan went 
to Pennsylvania to reorganize the State 
Department of Education of that Common- 
wealth. Governor Sproul had assured him 
that if he would undertake the work he 
should have an absolutely free hand in the 
adoption of educational policies and in the 
selection of assistants. The governor and 
the legislature placed at the disposition of 
Dr. Finegan $380,000 for the organization 
of the department on a basis to be de- 
termined by him. The two departments 
which had been maintained in Pennsyl- 
vania were merged in one, and Dr. Fine- 
gan became not only the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction but also presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the 
State Board of Education. The bureaus in 
the department at that time relating to the 
work of the public schools were an in- 
spection bureau, consisting of six high 
school inspectors doing the work usually 
done by men in such positions; a school 
buildings inspector, who prepared plans 
and specifications for improvements to 





school property and for the erection of new 
buildings; and a vocational educational 
bureau. 

Dr. Finegan although seriously ill and 
not able to be in the department for five 
months, has devoted the most of his time 
to the building of a suitable organization to 
administer the work relating to a great sys- 
tem of education such as the State of Penn- 
sylvania should maintain. In building this 
organization he has had two points in 
mind: First, administrative work, and sec- 
ond, the curriculum and the instruction in 


| the class-room. For administrative pur- 


poses Dr. Finegan has established an 
organization with bureaus as follows: 

At the outset he selected as his two chief 
lieutenants Dr. J. George Becht and Dr. 
William D. Lewis. Dr. Becht, who had 
been secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation for several years, was.made deputy 
state superintendent, and was placed in 
charge of higher education. In this field 
are included matters pertaining to the col- 
leges, universities, professional schools, 
and the professions of law, medicine, den- 
tistry, accounting, etc. Dr. Lewis, who 
had made an enviable reputation as prin- 
cipal of the William Penn High School at 
Philadelphia, was placed in charge of sec- 
ondary education.’ 

Administration. This bureau has charge 
of all details of administration in the de- 
partment itself and which are related to 
the work of the department in thé field 
throughout the state. All business and 
staitstical affairs of the school system are 
transacted through this division, and the 
employment of the clerical force in the 
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department. Major Fred Engelhardt, a 
Yale man, was placed in charge of the 
work of this division, and associated with 
him are two college-trained men, C. W. 
Hunt, who was superintendent of schools 
at Lock Haven, and Jonas E. Wagner, 
supervising principal at Beaver Falls. A 
modern system of school accounting has 
been established which is to be state-wide 
and including all state institutions. 

Attendance. The State Department in 
Pennsylvania had not given attention to the 
enforcement of the compulsory attendance 
law. The enforcement of this law was 
left entirely in the hands of local school 
authorities. A bureau has been established 
consisting of a director and seven assist- 
ant directors. .W. M. Denison, who had 
been in the department for some years in 
the capacity of an inspector, and a Colgate 
man, was made the director of that bureau. 
College-trained men, who had _ several 
years’ experience in school work in Penn- 
sylvania, were appointed assistant directors 
to aid Director Denison in the supervision 
of this work. Miss Mildred Fischer, a 

raduate of the School of Pedagogy of the 

ity of Philadelphia, and who had served 
in the Philadelphia Attendance Bureau, 
was also made an assistant director. Re- 
ports show that under the direction of this 
bureau the attendance, outside of the cities 
which had previously enforced the law, has 
been increased from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. during the first three months of 
the school year. 

Rural Education. Pennsylvania has as- 
sumed the absolutely right attitude in the 
selection of men for prominent positions in 
the department. The state has gone upon 
the theory that it desired the best qualified 
men in the country for important posts. 
The country was searched for a director of 
the Bureau of Rural Education, and Lee 
L. Driver of Randolph County, Indiana, 
who had made a notable record in this 
field of education, was selected for the 
position. Four of the leading county su- 
perintendents of Pennsylvania were se- 
lected as assistants to Mr. Driver. Already 
650 one-room schools have been closed; 
144 consolidation propositions are under 
consideration in the state, but in no com- 
munity is consolidation being forced. The 
men connected with this bureau go into the 
territory to explain the advantages of con- 
solidation, and the community determines 
whether or not it desires to continue the 
one-room school or to establish a modern 
school on the consolidation plan. 

School Buildings. Hubert Clark Eicher, 
a college man who prepared for teaching, 
‘but who later took a course in architecture 
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because of his interest in school buildings, 
is the director of this bureau. He has been 
given three assistants, and Pennsylvania 
has under consideration at the present time 
a school building plant outside of cities of 
the first and second class exceeding $20,- 
000,000. 

Teacher Bureau. Dr. Albert Lindsay 
Rowland, a Pennsylvania University man, 
who had been at the head of the city 
normal school in Philadelphia and -later 
was superintendent of schools at Radnor, 
was placed at the head of this bureau. As- 
sociated with Dr. Rowland is William S, 
Taylor, a Columbia University graduate 
who was connected with Pennsylvania 
State College and who has charge of the 
work relating to vocational teachers. 
Francis B. Haas, a University of Pennsyl- 
vania man, is also associated in the teacher 
training work. A notable piece of work 
has already been achieved in the field of 
teacher training. Students from the ele- 
mentary schools are no longer admitted to 
the normal schools of Pennsylvania. On 
September 1 last, new entrance require- 
ments became effective and a new course 
of study went into operation. Every new 
student entering a normal school of Penn- 
sylvania in September last was a graduate 
of an approved four-year high school 
course. Hereafter, this requirement will 
be exacted of all the students entering the 
normal schools of that state. The certifi- 
cation of teachers has been revised, and 
credit on credentials, so far as may be 
possible, is now the policy in this bureau in 
certifying teachers. 

The thirteen state normal schools were 
in session last summer, and provisions are 
now being made to induce as many teach- 
ers of the state as possible to enter these 
courses next summer. It is also planned 
to put these courses upon a nine-weeks’ 
basis instead of six. Great changes have 
already been made in the normal schools. 
In Pennsylvania the state superintendent 
has the power to appoint boards of trustees 
of the normal schools. He also has the 
power of removal, and without cause. The 
conditions were found so unsatisfactory at 
East Stroudsburg that the resigination of 
the principal was requested and the board 
of trustees removed. Frank E. Baker, who 
had done a fine piece of work in the Edin- 
boro State Normal School, was placed in 
charge of this institution. Nearly an en- 
tirely new faculty was also selected. The 
vacancy left by the transfer of Mr. Baker 
was filled by calling to the State Dr. A. G. 
Crane of North Dakota, who is regarded 
as one of the leading normal school men 
in the country. Charles H. Fisher, who 
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had been professor of education in the 
West Chester State Normal School and at 
Swarthmore College, and who had become 
associated with Dr. Finegan in the State 
department, was made the head of Blooms- 
burg State Normal School, succeeding Dr. 
D. J. Waller, who had served as principal 
of that institution for many years and re- 
signed on July 1 last. Dr. Charles Lose 
resigned from the principalship of the 
Locke Haven State Normal School, and 
Warren N. Drum, a graduate of the 
Bloomsburg Normal and of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was placed at the head of the 
school. The faculty of this institution has 
also been thoroughly reorganized. Almost 
an entirely new faculty has been selected. 
Six new members have been appointed on 
the board of trustees of the West Chester 
Normal School. Dr. Andrew Thomas 
Smith, a member of the faculty, was placed 
at the head of the institution to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Philips. 
It is known that Dr. Finegan has recom- 
mended to boards of trustees of normal 
schools in Pennsylvania such men as As- 
sistant Commissioner Wright of Massa- 
chusetts and Dean W. G. Chambers of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

In this bureau has been placed an as- 
sistant in charge of placement service. 
Another University of Pennsylvania man, 
a teacher of experience in Philadelphia, 
Henry Klonower, is in charge of this 
service. 

Vocational Bureau. The Vocational Bu- 
reau has been entirely reorganized, there 
being a vacancy in the head of the bureau. 
L. H. Dennis, a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, was placed at the head of the 
bureau. J. D. Blackwell, a graduate of 
the University of Missouri, who was in 
charge of the agricultural work of the 
Federal Bureau, has been placed in charge 
of the agricultural work of this bureau. 
Owen D. Evans, a Harvard University 
man, who was in charge of the Continua- 
tion Schools of Boston, was put in charge 
of the continuation school work of the 
state. Miss Helen J. Dodge, trained in 
Wisconsin and Columbia Universities, who 
was connected with Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, was placed in charge of the home 
economics work. Dr. F. Theodore Struck 
of Pennsylvania State College was placed 
in charge of industrial education. Other 
assistants were appointed in this bureau 
so that every phase of vocational training 
is receiving supervision. Pennsylvania 
has also appointed supervisors of agricul- 
ture in fourteen of the counties of the 
state, and has a plan in operation by which 
the state will add ten of these supervisors 





each year until each agricultural county of 
the state has a supervisor of agricultural 
work. The same policy is being pursued 
in connection with home economics, and in 
four of the counties supervisors of home 
economics have also been appointed. 
Health Education. A strong bureau in 
charge of health education, which will 
direct instruction in health and include all 
phases of the health problem in schools, 
has been organized. Dr. Charles H. 
Keene, who organized the health education 
work in the City of Minneapolis under Dr. 
Spaulding, and who was in charge of the 
Red Cross work in the New England dis- 
trict, is the director of this bureau. Sev- 
eral supervisors of physical education, a 
supervisor of nutrition, of oral hygiene, of 
school nurses, and a lecturer on health edu- 
cation have been added to this bureau. 
Psychology. Dr. Francis N. Maxfield, a 
Bowdoin College man and also a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
has had large experience in psychological 
work among school children, is at the head 
of this bureau. Miss Muriel Brown, a 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is his assistant. A statute in Penn- 
sylvania which requires the enumeration 
of mentally retarded children is under the 
supervision of this bureau. 
Americanization. The work in Ameri- 
canization, which has been carried on under 
the direction of the State Welfare Com- 
mission, has been transferred by direction 
of the governor under a provision of law 
which authorizes the same, to the Depart- 
ment of Education, and extensive plans 
to attack the problem of adult illiteracy in 
Pennsylvania are under preparation. The 
bureau in charge of that work under the 
Welfare Commission has been transferred 
to the State Education Department, and 
this bureau has been greatly strengthened. 
Measurements. The organization in- 
cludes a Bureau of Measurements, and Dr. 
Finegan has under consideration several 
of the leading men in measurement work in 
the country. Dr. Finegan has announced 
that the man who takes this position must 
not only know what is being done through- 
out the country in this field, but he must 
also be a man who will be able to make 
proper use of the knowledge which each of 
the experts employed in the system pos- 
sesses in relation to measuring work im his 
own field. For instance, the director of 
English must know what tests are to be ap- 
plied and how measurements are to be 
made of the work which pupils do in each 
phase of the work in English. The di- 
rector of the work of mathematics must 
have similar knowledge in relation to the 
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work which the children do in mathematics. 

In this way the special knowledge of 

trained, expert men will be codrdinated and 

placed at the service of the school system 
of the entire state. 

While these bureaus deal largely with ad- 
ministrative problems, the plan of organiza- 
tion in Pennsylvania includes a group of 
experts who will be in charge of the prep- 
aration of the syllabi and in supervision of 
the instruction carried on under the syllabi. 
A trained expert of large experience will 
be selected for each subject or group of 
subjects included in the public school of 
curriculum. It is probable that no group 
of specialists of such training and experi- 
ence has been brought together as Dr. Fine- 
gan has selected for this phase of the work 
in the Pennsylvania system. The appoint- 
ment of the following directors in this field 
has been announced: 

Director of Social Sciences—Dr. J. Lynn 
Barnard of Philadelphia, a Syracuse and 
University of Pennsylvania graduate. 

Director of English—Orton Lowe of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Director of Art—C. Valentine Kirby of 
Pittsburgh. 

Director of Public School Music—Dr. 
‘Hollis Dann of Cornell University. 

Director of Commercial Courses—F. G. 
Nichols of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

Director of Junior High Schools—J. M. 
Glass of Rochester, who has won a 
national reputation in this field of work 
because of his accomplishments in Ro- 
chester. 

Director of Childhood Education—Miss 
Meredith Smith of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Director of Foreign Languages—Dr. G. C. 

Riemer. 

Director of School Libraries—Miss Ade- 
line B. Zachert, who made a reputation in 
her school library work at Nashville, 
Tenn., and later at Rochester, N. Y. 
Miss Zachert is now employed by the 
national government in organizing libra- 
ries in the Virgin Islands. 

Director of Speech Defects—Miss Helen 
Peppard, an assistant of Dr. Frederick 
Martin. 

Director of Geography—Miss Erna Grass- 
muck of Philadelphia, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and recently 
on the faculty of the Cleveland School of 
Education. 

Director of Mathematics—Dr. J. A. Foberg 
of Chicago, who is a member of the 
national committee which has been study- 
ing instruction in mathematics in the 
public schools of the country under the 
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auspices of the Mathematical Association 

of America. 

In addition to the bureaus and directors 
above named, the Mothers’ Pensions Bu- 
reau, the School Employes’ Retirement 
Bureau, Bureau of Professional Education, 
Bureau of Medical Education and Licen- 
sure, and the Dental Council are under the 
State Education Department.—Editorial in 
N. E. Journal of Education. 


da 
<> 


WILLIAM LAUDER. 








BY J. GEORGE BECHT. 


W HEN, on the 17th of October, 1920, 
William Lauder passed to the life 
beyond, the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 





. nia lost one of its distinguished citizens; 


the cause of education lost a devoted ally; 
and the immediate circle in which he moved 
lost a sincere and loyal friend. 

William Lauder was born in Scotland in 
1849. When a few months old his parents 
brought him to America and established 
their home in Jersey City. There he at- 
tended the public schools until he was 
twelve, when, on the death of his mother, 
he returned to Scotland. There he entered 
a private school, where he began his ap- 
prenticeship of four years as an accountant 
and “ writer” in an office under the Crown. 
After completing his education and ap- 
prenticeship, he returned to this country in 
1867, and after a winter spent in Washing- 
ton, D. C., obtained a position with The 
Kemble Coal and Iron Company at Riddles- 
burg, Pennsylvania, as a clerk.. After four 
years of service, he became general mana- 
ger and vice president. Later he was made 
the superintendent of the plant, which posi- 
tion he held for forty years. 

For twenty-five years he was a school di- 
rector in Broad Top Township, Bedford 
County. It was while serving in this ca- 
pacity that he was appointed by Governor 
Stuart on the Code Commission, and later 


was made a member of the State Board of - 


Education, in which body he retained inem- 
bership up to the time of his death. 

During the administration of Governor 
Brumbaugh, he was made Secretary of the 
Industrial Board of the Department of 
Labor and Industry. This position he filled 
most creditably, until, on account of failing 
health, he retired and became curator of 
the Department of Labor and Industry. 

Mr. Lauder was a fine type of public- 
spirited citizen, interested in all phases of 
community life. He was a member of the 
Methodist Church, in which denomination 
he was very active. He was also a member 
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of the Masonic bodies. He was prominent 
in the councils of the Republican body, 
though never a seeker for political prefer- 
ment. 

Mr. Lauder is survived by his wife, Mary 
Aschom Lauder, four daughters—Mrs. 
Lloyd Shaw, Mrs. Arthur Rice, Mrs. Helen 
Gage, Miss Edna Lauder, and two sons, 
William and Robert Lauder. 

Relation to School Code—To William 
Lauder, perhaps, more than to any other 
man is due the revision and codification of 
the school laws as embodied in the code of 
1911. The inside history of that movement 
is but little known. As early as 1875 James 
P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in his report to the Legislature, 
urged a revision and codification of the 
school laws. In 1877 he again called the 
attention of the Legislature to the desira- 
bility of a careful revision of the school 
laws. Ever since 1834, when the original 
act was passed, laws and amendments had 
been added, making the whole “a mass of 
fragments wanting in clearness, cumbered 
with useless verbiage, and without regular 
coherence.” Nothing came of these recom- 
mendations made by the Superintendent. 
The first attempts to have a commission ap- 
pointed to revise and codify the school 
laws were not looked upon with favor by 
legislators. 

In 1903 Mr. Lauder, who was a promi- 
nent school director in Bedford County and 
had long been president of the school board 
of Broad Top Township, made an address 
to the School Directors’ Convention at Bed- 
ford, in which he strongly emphasized the 
difficulties and defects in the public school 
system, and suggested important improve- 
ments, many of which were finally em- 
bodied in the code of 1911. The address at- 
tracted wide-spread attention, and among 
the resolutions that were passed by the 
School Directors at that meeting was one 
urging that “a State Commission be ap- 
pointed to revise and codify the School 
Laws of Pennsylvania.” 

Some time after this Mr. Lauder took up 
the matter with Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, then 
Superintendent of Schools in Philadelphia. 
After consulation with Senator W. C. Mil- 
ler of Bedford, a resolution was prepared 
and introduced in the Senate in 1905; it 
passed by a majority of one, but was de- 
feated in the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Lauder had appeared before the com- 
mittees on education in both houses and had 
enlisted the interest of the Philadelphia 
Press, the Inquirer, and the Ledger. Dr. 
Talcott Williams, Editor of the Press, was 
especially interested and helpful in keeping 
the matter before the public. He said at 





that time to Mr, Lauder, “It is a great 
work you have undertaken, but you will 
find it may take years to obtain only a part 
of your hopes and it may fall by the way; 
but keep at it.” Dr. Williams did not real- 
ize probably how large a part the Scotch 
persistence of Mr. Lauder would play in 
accomplishing the proposed revision. 

In the Legislature of 1907 Mr, Lauder 
and Dr. Brumbaugh again presented a reso- 
lution which, after much difficulty, passed 
both houses. Governor Stuart was rather 
unfavorable to the project because he be- 
lieved that commissions appointed for such 
purposes usually “spent the State’s money 
in traveling and in making a report which 
no one ever read.” Mr. Lauder, however, 
put the case so strongly before the Gover- 
nor and told him that as he had the appoint- 
ment of the commission in his hands, he 
could readily appoint a body of men who 
would faithfully perform the needed work. 
Personally, Mr. Lauder did not wish to 
serve, but at the Governor’s request, sug- 
gested the names of typical men. Governor 
Stuart finally signed the resolution, and ap- 
pointed the following members of the com- 
mission : 

Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and ex officio a mem- 
ber of the Commission. 

_ David B. Oliver of Pittsburgh, for many 
years a member of the school board of 
Allegheny City and long president of the 
Board. 

Martin G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of 
Schools of Philadelphia. 

William Lauder of Riddlesburg, Father 
of the Movement and Resolution. 

James M. Coughlin, for many years Su- 
perintendent of Schools at Wilkes-Barre 
and prior to that served twelve years as 
Superintendent of Luzerne County. 

George Morris Phillips, who was then 
and had been since 1881 Principal of the 
State Normal School at West Chester, and 
who was also a member of the College and 
University Council of Pennsylvania. 

John S. Rilling of Erie, a lawyer and the 
only lawyer on the commission, who had 
in his early life been a public school teacher 
and who was at the time and had been for 
many years Solicitor of the School Board 
of Erie. 

This commission met in September of 
1907 at Harrisburg. At that meeting a 
complete organization was effected. It was 
proposed to hold meetings throughout the 
State in order to get the suggestions of the 
public as to what changes might be made in 
order to make the public schools of the 
Commonwealth more efficient. Superin- 
tendents, directors, and teachers were so- 
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‘ 
licited to give the commission the benefit 
of their experience. The commission met 
frequently and spent much time in shaping 
the measure, which was to be presented to 
the Legislature. The final draft of the first 
code was completed on January 21, 1909, 
and a few days later was introduced in the 
House of Representatives. The story of 
its career through the Legislature is an in- 
teresting bit of legislative history. Prob- 
ably no measure since the act of 1834 
aroused such wide-spread interest in the 
State. There was decided opposition to 
certain features of the bill, especially to 
that which reduced the size of the school 
boards. 

Mr. Lauder spent much time in Harris- 
burg during the winter, keeping in touch 
with the members of the Legislature and 
endeavoring to meet with proper argu- 
ments the objections that were raised from 
time to time against the measure. After 
many changes and in the face of a strong 
and vigorous opposition, the first code was 
passed finally on the 13th day of April, 
I 


The friends of the measure were greatly 
disappointed when, on May 13, the Gover- 
nor vetoed it. This action was deeply re- 
gretted, especially by members of the com- 
mission. There was now no organization 
that could in any official way revive it. Mr. 
Lauder, however, was insistent upon con- 
tinuing the fight. He kept up the agitation, 
was constantly enlisting the interests of 
prominent men in the cause and by the 
time the next Legislature convened, the 
first code had been revised to overcome the 
objections which had been made against it 
in the previous Legislature and to cover 
the discrepancies pointed out in the Gov- 
ernor’s veto. The revised code was intro- 
duced in the Legislature on January 24, 
tg1t. Again Mr. Lauder spent much time 
in Harrisburg working for the measure, 
and after many weeks of active work, he, 
with the other members of the commission, 
had the satisfaction of seeing it become a 
law by the signature of Governor John K. 
Tener on May 11, IgII. 

As a member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation for ten years; as a member of the 
commission which framed the School Code; 
and in his more than twenty-five years’ 
membership in the board of education of 
Broad Top Township, Bedford County, he 
rendered a State sérvice that was singu- 
larly effective. In these public activities he 
was broad minded and progressive, and 
never permitted his actions on questions of 
public policy to be dictated by mere per- 
sonal considerations. His record as a 
business man was without stain. His repu- 
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tation for integrity was unquestioned, and 
his discriminating judgment and sound ad- 
vice were frequently sought, and were of 
the greatest value. He was an active, ener- 
getic, personal force in promoting every 
plan and enterprise that tended toward the 
public good. In all the public and semi- 
public positions he held, he regarded with 
keen interest the welfare of those whom he 
served. Church, school, and other social 
and philanthropic institutions were the re- 
cipients of his benefactions. His splendid 
personality made him hosts of friends. Un- 
assuming, loyal, open-hearted, he met men 
on the level of a common humanity, and 
with his own hands ministered to their 
needs. 

He will be greatly missed in the circle of 
his home and friends, but he will ever live 
in the minds and hearts of those who came 
within the range of his influential life. 


_— 
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A BILLIONAIRE? 








BRECK, STEVENS, BURROWES: 1834-5-6. 





; hung in the spacious reception 
room of the Department of Public 
Instruction, in the old Capitol Building, a 
small picture, little more than a square foot 
in size, that was lost in the fire by which 
nearly everything was destroyed. It at- 
tracted little or no attention. To my in- 
quiry as to who it was, and why it was 
there, they told me it was a man that had 
something to do with the early history of 
the school law, they thought—but who or 
what they did not know. Here was a 
scholar, educated in literature, the classics, 
and science, under the best teachers in New 
England and in France; from one of the 
best families in Boston, who as a child had 
looked on the Battle of Bunker Hill; a man 
cf ample means, public spirit, large busi- 
ness associations; wide acquaintance with 
the leading men of his time; a member of 
Congress and of the State Legislature for 
years; interested alike in affairs of church 
and state; who had gone, in 1833, to the 
Legislature at Harrisburg from Philadel- 
phia, for the sole purpose of putting on 
the statute book a law for the introduction 
of the common school system into the state 
of Pennsylvania—and who had done that 
very thing. “Do good and forget it.” 
Eighty-seven years have passed, and that 
law has gone steadily onward conquering 
and to conquer. There is no record that 


he ever claimed any credit—even the least 
—for the great work to which at this late 
period in life, he felt himself “called.” 
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But who will reckon its value and impor- 
tance? A hundred years have not yet 
passed since he blazed the open way for 
strong men to follow. And they have fol- 
lowed, and will follow through hundreds 
and thousands and tens of thousands of 
years—‘End there is none!” said the 
angel. 

“Fourscore and seven years ago,” to 
paraphrase Abraham Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg, “our fathers brought forth in this 
Commonwealth, under the lead of Samuel 
Breck, this new outlook in education.” - He 
belongs to the billionaire class, whose bene- 
factions are beyond price. 

Samuel Breck, in 1834, wrote the school 
law of Pennsylvania, the law that was 
saved from repeal by Thaddeus Stevens in 
1835, and under which, with needed amend- 
ment, our Common School System of to- 
day was organized by Thomas H. Burrowes 
when Secretary of State from 1835 to 1838. 
Samuel Breck, therefore, should not be an 
unfamiliar name in Pennsylvania school 
history. He lived in Philadelphia for 
nearly thirty years thereafter, much inter- 
ested in the Asylum for the Blind, in a 
school connected with the Episcopal Church 
in West Philadelphia to which he belonged, 
and a member of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania to which he left a large part 
of his private library. From a biographical 
sketch of this modest, amiable man which 
we prepared and published in The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal for February, 1901, 
comprising a dozen pages, we take the 
following : 

One of the most attractive and inter- 
esting of the men whose names are asso- 
ciated with the early history of the common 
school system in Pennsylvania is a gentle- 
man who, at the age of sixty-three years, 
went to Harrisburg, in 1833, as a member 
of the Senate from Philadelphia, with the 
one purpose of securing the enactment of 
a law providing for a system of general 
education. He was made Chairman of the 
en Committee of Education of the two 

ouses for the session of 1833-34, and at 
once addressed himself with generous en- 
thusiasm to his self-appointed task. He 
had been a member of the legislature from 
1817 to 1821, and had also been a member 
of the Eighteenth United States Congress, 
where he was acquainted with Daniel 
Webster. 

He was a man of high character and 
liberal culture. With ample means at his 
command, he was at the same time the best 

e of public-spirited citizen. Blessed 
with a sunny temper, generous disposition, 
a very pleasing personal address, and pos- 
sessing a rare fund of quiet common-sense 
combined with unusual force and ability 





in presenting the matter in which he was 
interested, whatever that might be, he with 
his associates upon the Committee, won 
almost the entire membership of the Legis- 
lature to the cordial support of the common 
school bill written by himeslf. No other 
man in Harrisburg at that time had known 
and mingled with so many people of dis- 
tinction at home and abroad, or enjoyed 
acquaintance so varied and _ interesting 
with the men of two generations. 

Born in Boston before the Revolution- 
ary War of one of the best families of that 
flourishing metropolis, reared amid sur- 
roundings of elegant refinement and lux- 
ury, educated in one of the best schools of 
France, speaking French with the familiar- 
ity of English, and trained as a merchant 
with wide connections in trade and com- 
merce, he was hardly less noted for social 
Cistinction than for enduring service to his 
adopted city and state. 

And yet, until very recently, so com- 
pletely had the name of Samuel Breck been 
lost to the common school records that few 
people now living in Pennsylvania had ever 
heard it in this connection, and almost no 
one knows aught of his personal history, or 
is familiar with his unique relation to the 
law under which the common schools were 
established. It was this law, passed in 1834, 
with so great unanimity, which stirred 
some parts of the State to such blind frenzy 
of opposition that not a few members of the 
succeeding Legislature (that of 1834-35), 
were elected upon the single issue of secur- 
ing its repeal. The eloquence of Thaddeus 
Stevens, in what he was accustomed to re- 
gard the best speech of his life, preserved 
it intact upon the statute book. And this 
supreme service at a critical era comprises 
almost his sole claim upon the gratitude of 
the friends of education in Pennsylvania. 
But it is enough. It was this law, written 
by Samuel Breck, which Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, as Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
was called upon to enforce, and under 
which—modified and amended in January, 
1836, to make it more a working statute, 
for in some respects it was crude and im- 
practicable—Dr. Burrowes organized our 
Pennsylvania system of public schools. 

Within the past few weeks—-so the article 
of years ago from which we quote goes 
on to say—we have had the satisfaction 
of placing a life-size portrait of this 
practical philanthropist upon the walls of 
the Department of Public Instruction in 
the Capitol Building at Harrisburg, as or- 
dered last summer at Williamsport (1900), 
by the State Educational Association. 
Surely, he was “a man good to live with,” 
and let that goodness be perpetuated in the 
Department for whose very existence he- 
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is in some measure responsible. Let it hang 
there also in recognition of patriotic and 
purely unselfish service in a noble cause. 
Ten historic portraits, life-size and above it, 
appropriately framed, now adorn the walls 
of the Department of Public Instruction— 
those of Samuel Breck, who wrote the law 
of 1834; Thaddeus Stevens, who saved the 
law from repeal in 1835; Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, who organized the school system 
under the law, as amended, in 1835-38; 
Henry L. Dieffenbach, who framed the law 
of 1854; and of State Superintendents 
Henry C. Hickok, Thomas H. Burrowes, 
Charles R. Coburn, James P. Wickersham, 
Elnathan Elisha Higbee, David Jewett 
Waller, Jr. and Nathan C. Schaeffer, who 
have successively administered this Depart- 
ment since its organization in 1857. Four 
of these portraits, as they now appear upon 
the walls, were paid for by the Department 
of Public Instruction, three by the State 
Teachers’ Association, and two of them 
the writer has been glad to place there im 
memoriam. It has been our privilege and 
our pleasure to direct the work upon all but 
one of them, that of Supt. Coburn, shipping 
them to the Department ready to be hung 
upon the wall. We have done this as a 
labor of love, and on condition (with our- 
self) that there should be no financial profit 
in the work. There is generous return in 
the fact that we have been permitted thus 
to bring back the memory of these good 
men gone, in a form that should make them 
a “living presence” in the School Depart- 
ment for generations. But to return to our 
subject: 

A strange thing about Mr. Breck is his 
apparent indifference to the honor of having 
written and secured the enactment of the 
noted “law of 1834.” He left Harrisburg 
at the end of the legislative session of that 
year, and there is no record that he ever 
after, in any way, sought to influence school 
legislation or the common school work of 
the State. Indeed, and it has been to us 
almost incredible, so little was known by his 
biographer, Mr. Horace E. Scudder, of this 
the greatest work of his life, that he makes 
no mention of it! He either knew nothing 
of it or did not recognize its transcendent 
importance and appreciate its far-reaching 
results. Yet he wrote a book of perhaps 
300 pages, the biography of this remarkable 
man. 

The question of general education had 
long been a leading subject of thought and 
discussion in Pennsylvania. Not a few of 
her most intelligent and patriotic citizens 
had pondered the difficult problem, with an 
eager desire to do something towards its 
solution. Governors had presented the 
matter in their addresses and messages; 
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editors, clergymen, lawyers, merchants, 
manufacturers, teachers and private citizens 
of intelligence and leisure were calling for 
better schools, many of them demanding 
that the State should take the initiative in 
bold and decisive manner. There had been 
some experimenting with a “ poor law,” but 
this was very unsatisfactory. Education 
and pauperism did not go well together. 
Something better must be had, and the 
times were ripe for the advance movement 
in the law of 1834. 

“Hon. Samuel Breck, a Senator from 
Philadelphia—we quote from Dr. Jas. P. 
Wickersham—was made chairman of a 
Joint Committee on Education of the two 
Houses, specially appointed ‘for the pur- 
pose of digesting a general system of edu- 
cation.’ Mr. Breck had come to Pennsyl- 
vania from Massachusetts. He was a gen- 
tleman of fortune, a fine scholar, full of 
public spirit, and with a heart moved by 
feelings of the warmest philanthropy. ‘He 
told me,’ says Dr. Wilmer Worthington of 
West Chester, who served with him on the 
Committee, ‘that he had come to the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of using his best ef- 
forts to secure the establishment of a system 
of common schools in the State, and had it 
not been for this great desideratum in the 
legislation of the State, he would not have 
accepted a seat in the Senate. When this 
was done, his intention was to decline any 
further public honors of this kind.’ Dr. 
Worthington adds in the letter from which 
this extract is quoted, ‘I believe he kept his 
word.’ Mr. Breck, while a member of the 
Senate, kept a ‘journal’ or diary. In it 
he gives an account of the preparation and 
passage of the free school Act that has 
made the session of 1834 memorable. No 
— written at this day could be of equal 
value.” 

It was the habit of Mr. Breck through 
many years of his long life to jot down bits 
of personal experience and reflections on 
things seen or heard, and upon passing 
events of more than usual interest. These 
notes occupy perhaps a dozen closely- 
written volumes. The legatee of these 
manuscripts was enjoined by him to ex- 
amine these diaries and expunge from 
them everything that might give pain to 
others. He had much leisure at his com- 
mand, being freed for many years from the 
pressing claims of the ordinary business 
career, and he enjoyed recreation of this 
kind. Besides, these notes often furnished 
hints and suggestions for frequent papers 
and public addresses. Under date of De- 
cember 9, 1833, when beginning to look up 
facts, information or suggestion for his 
committee that might be utilized to good 
purpose in framing the new school law, he 
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began certain entries in his diary, some of 
which have been given in the sketch named. 

He died September 1, 1862, in his 
ninety-second year. Soon after the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumpter in 1861—nearly 
eighty-eight years after he had heard the 
guns of Washington bombarding Boston— 
he was at a concert given by pupils of the 
Institution for the Blind in Philadelphia, a 
charity in which he was much interested, 
and which was generously remembered in 
his will. He occupied a seat upon the 
platform, the patriarch of the occasion. 
With the close of the concert there was a 
call for the Star Spangled Banner, which 
was sung with great spirit. At the repeti- 
tion of the chorus to the last verse the aged 
Mr. Breck sprang to his feet with youthful 
enthusiasm, and waving his hat, called upon 
the audience of some seven hundred people 
for ‘Three cheers for the Union and the 
Constitution, one and indivisible,’ adding, 
‘I was a man when they were formed, 
and God forbid that I should live to witness 
their downfall!’ They were given with 
the hearty emphasis of three times three, 
to the wonderment of the blind pupils, who 
had never before heard such cheering in 
their quiet halls. 

Here was an intelligent and patriotic 
citizen, living in Philadelphia under the ad- 
ministration of Abraham Lincoln, who had 
known personally Washington and La 
Fayette, Alexander Hamilton and Robert 
Morris, John Hancock, General Knox, 


.Washington’s great chief of artillery, and 


John Paul Jones, the famous sea captain; 
Talleyrand and the Duke of Orleans, after- 
wards king of France; who had heard 
Burke in the English House of Commons, 
and Mirabeau in the National Assembly 
in Paris before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution which led the way to Napoleon 
Bonaparte and all the great events that 
followed; who was an intimate acquaint- 
ance and friend of Josiah Quincy and 
John Quincy Adams; and knew Daniel 
Webster, and had sat with him in the 
United States Congress, and who was on 
terms of familiar acquaintance with many 
other noted men of earlier and later times— 
a man whose span of life was such that 
as a child he had looked upon the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and as a man of ninety years 
or more he swung his hat and cheered with 
enthusiasm the flag that was fighting its 
way back to the dishonored staff at Fort 
Sumpter. 

Always helpful, and always ready, 
many claims were made upon his time and 
means. Fond of social intercourse, and of 
habitual cheerfulness, he was everywhere 
a welcome guest. Especially a favorite 





with the children, whose hearts were won 
by his gay sprightliness and gentle benign- 
ity of manner, his visits for many years to 
the parish schools, in which he was much 
interested, were anticipated by the little 
ones with the pleasure of a half-holiday. 
The Iron Duke, Wellington, says of him- 
self somewhere that he never had a quarrel 
with any man. The same is said of 
Samuel Breck, that he probably never had 
a quarrel during his long life, and yet he 
was a man of broad view and distinct and 
resolute purpose, who knew the right and 
stood by it and toiled for it unceasingly. 
He was a man quick in perception, of 
tenacious and accurate memory, and of 
sound judgment. Busy when he had work 
to do, and looking for it when he had not-~ 
much of it for the public good rather than 
his own private advantage—this earnest 
disposition seemed to grow with advancing 
years. He speaks in his diary as being 
occupied with Latin, botany, and other 
studies. His fondness for occupation was 
gratified in his later years by interesting 
investigations with the microscope, his re- 
markable health and vigor enabling him to 
do this delightful work with keen enjoy- 
ment. 

He was also a man of deep religious 
conviction, an active member of the vestry 
of the church to which he belonged, always 
present at its meetings, even to extreme old 
age. “ His piety,” says one, “chastened the 
natural gaiety of his disposition into a 
beautiful and most attractive cheerfulness.” 

He was stricken with paralysis August 
21, 1862, some ten days before his death, 
his left side hopelessly paralyzed. But he 
continued to know what was going on 
about him, and to retain interest in passing 
events until the day of his death. His utter- 
ance was imperfect but his mind calm and 
clear. Some cheering news of victory for 
the Union arms being told him by a friend, 
he threw up the good right arm yet left to 
him and waved his hand three times above 
his head in exultant joy, and then raised his 
eyes and hand in an attitude of prayer and 
thanksgiving. His physician and friends 
who were about him to the last, tell us 
that the confidence of his religious faith, 
no less than the ardor of his patriotism, 
were manifest to the end. And this man 
wrote and secured the passage of the law 
of 1834! 

It is good to know of such a man: better 
still to know him as a near friend; best of 
all, to be such a man, leaving behind a long 
life of good work done, and the fragrant 
memory of that life which, from youth to 
patriarchal age, was ever blessing and 
blest.—J. P. McCaskey. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


T HE Department of County Superin- 

tendants met in the gymnasium of the 
Technical High School on the mornings of 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 28th 
and 29th. 

The officers were: President, I. H. Rus- 
sel, Northeast, Erie county; Vice President, 
Thomas A. Bock, West Chester, Chester 
county; Secretary, James F. Chapman, 
Indiana, Indiana county; and Treasurer, 
D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield, Perry county. 

Executive Committee: M. S. Bentz, 
Ebensburg, Cambria county; Leon J. Rus- 
sel, Towanda, Bradford county; and John 
H. Fike, Somerset, Somerset county. 

A joint meeting was held on Tuesday 
morning with the Rural Schools Section. 

In the absence of President Russell the 
Department was called to order by Vice 
President Bock who, after a hearty wel- 
come to those in attendance, read a paper 
upon 

SOME VALUES OF COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 


The County Teachers’ Institute arrived 
in our Pennsylvania educational system in 
1867, although it had made local appear- 
ances in Warren, Lawrence, Indiana and 
Lancaster counties from 1848 to 1853. It 
came by process of the project method,— 
in response to a felt need.. It has had suf- 
ficient vitality to persist in and out of 
Pennsylvania for more than half a century 
in a school system that has undergone con- 
stant modification in response to changing 
“felt needs.” Now and then it has been 
attacked as an anachronism,—an institu- 
tion that had lived over into a period be- 
yond its proper life time,—but it has sur- 
vived all the attacks and many of the 
“attackers.” 

The institute has certain values, which 
those who would abolish it will recognize 
and feel bound to supply in some other way. 

In appraising the value of the county 
institute, one needs to get the point of view 
that our educational system, like our 
political system, is one phase of our social 
evolution. The evolution of a public school 
system is a very complex social phe- 
nomenon. The primary forces that drive 
it onward or modify its course are not 
easily discernible. But speaking roughly, 
we may say that our educational system 
is developing under the stimulation and 
guidance of human leadership, conditioned 
of course by the effects of natural, social, 
and economic forces and by Divine pur- 


poses. 
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While the chief purpose of the institute 
when it was first organized may have been 
announced as “the improvement of the 
teaching efficiency of its members,” or as 
Henry Bernard, the reputed founder of the 
first institute put it, “to review the sub- 
jects to be taught and improve the methods 
of those who were teaching,” one must not 
forget that fundamentally it was a device 
whereby the leader was enabled to exer- 
cise his leadership, and command increased 
confidence and support from those whom 
he served, teachers, children, patrons, 
Henry Barnard was enabled through the 
teachers whom he trained in the institute, 
tc extend the field of his pedagogic service 
to a larger number of children, to enlarge 
his educational leadership to a greater 
number of families. 

This, I think, is one of the fundamental 
purposes of the county institute to-day. It 
is not, as was suggested in a paper at 
Schoolmen’s Week, 1919, “an organized 
effort on the part of the profession to im- 
prove itself.” It is rather a device of law, 
deliberately chosen and maintained, not by 
the profession, but by society (or the 
State) and placed in the hands of the 
county superintendent, for the purpose of 
enabling him whom society has chosen to 
be the public educational leader of the peo- 
ple of a county, to exercise his educational 
leadership for their benefit. 

Our political method of selecting our 
educational leaders may be crude,—our 
process of selection may not have kept pace 
with our average social evolution, the other. 
channels through which the superintendent 
exercises his leadership may be crude, so 
that our best leaders may not everywhere 
be in power, and those in power may not 
be everywhere exerting as much leadership 
as they should, but nevertheless, the truth 
remains that society through its own 
chosen device is selecting and continuing 
these leaders. And one element whereby 
the county superintendent exercises his 
leadership is the county institute; more- 
over a very significant factor in the main- 
tenance of his county educational leader- 
ship lies in his conduct and development of 
his county institute. 

The institute must-be conducted and de- 
veloped under the limitations of the law, 
and of the local school system, as a device 
for improving the schools of the country. 
This improvement must come through in- 
creased teaching efficiency of the teach- - 
ers,—but also through the development of 
the system itself with all its equipment and 
of public educational opinion, in the county. 
It may be true, that the public is being 
gradually crowded out of the institute hall; 
but the reporters are still there. The 
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county paper eagerly gathers from every 1 


address those things which from their point 
of view it is most significant for the public 
to read. No educational news is so eagerly 
read in any county paper, as the reports 
of the county institute lectures. The 
schools being closed and the children at 
home, every family is alert to the occasion. 
At no other time of year will educational 
news be read more eagerly, unless it be 
the local commencement season, nor space 
be given so generously. I venture the as- 
sertion that no other agency is so valuable 
for educating public sentiment in support 
of our school system as the county insti- 
tute. 

While the institute must function to im- 
prove the teaching efficiency of its mem- 
bers, and must do this in a way to win 
public support to the schools, it must above 
all do this in such a way as to win the sup- 
port of the teachers themselves. They will 
go back to their home communities as 
bearers of good tidings or bad, as critics 
or loyal supporters. This is a most diffi- 
cult task. The group of teachers in a 
Pennsylvania institute is so heterogeneous, 
both in its equipment and its field of ser- 
vice, that it is extremely difficult and re- 
quires most skilful management to send 
most of the members home at the end of 
a week with the feeling that they have 
received much personal help from its ses- 
sions. Yet it is vitally important to do 
this because the reports of these teachers 
are vital factors in shaping public opinion 
for or against the schools and the public 
leadership of the county superintendent. 

The writer realizes that he is laying 
great emphasis upon this question of the 
maintenance of the superintendent’s per- 
sonal leadership. This is not only because 
he believes that our educational system 
develops largely under the stimulation and 
guidance of human leadership, but because 
under our Pennsylvania system as it is, 
the county superintendent has very little 
power to make progress with his schools 
in any other way than through the exer- 
cise of the personal leadership of his peo- 
ple. So important is this that it is neces- 
sary to appraise every instrument that he 
uses as to whether it will in the long run 
enhance or diminish his future leadership 
of the best thought of his people. Like- 
wise his institute program must be built, 
not according to the theory of some col- 
lege professor, or some other superintend- 
ent, but according to his own appraisal of 
its value for the twofold purpose of in- 
creasing. the teaching efficiency of his 
teachers, and its effectiveness in winning 
public support to the schools and to his 
leadership. 








To make the case concrete: Organized 
play may be so much needed in the schools 
of my county, and the chances for getting 
it into the schools through the county in- 
stitute so exceptional that I may determine 
to devote the whole time of this year’s in- 
stitute sessions to teaching the teachers how 
tc play games. This may actually be the 
best way to accomplish my purpose, but it 
will surely strain, if it does not end my 
leadership in the county. On the other 
hand, a moderate amount of such work 
may not only win the support of the teach- 
ers and the public to my leadership, but 
may at the same time educate a consider- 
able part of the public in the matter of 
supporting my play program when it is put 
into the local schools. The institute is a 
device not only for winning public support, 
but for educating public opinion. Physiol- 
ogy, drawing and music when first intro- 
duced into our schools were popularized in 
this way. 

While the institute is not a “ voluntary 
association of the teachers for self im- 
provement,”—yet since such an association 
is absent from most of the counties, it does 
to a certain extent take the place of such 
an organization. 

It serves as an annual county convention 
of teachers, universal not only in its mem- 
bership, but in its attendance as well. 
Most of us realize the educational advan- 
tage to our schools, of our own attendance 
at this State gathering here year after 
year. We gain in breadth of vision, in 
professional consciousness, in feeling the 
dignity, responsibility and opportunities of 
our work; in the social and professional 
contacts we make here. To a considerable 
number of our teachers, and possibly to 
those who need it most, these things are 
denied. They do not come to the State 
convention, except perhaps occasionally. 
The county institute is the best substitute 
we have for this. It reaches every teacher. 
No doubt it would be well to make more 
provision for these social contacts as a part 
of the regular institute program. 

Every such convention is valuable for 
the opportunity which it gives for the de- 
velopment of county educational leaders,— 
in the ambition that it stirs in teachers 
when they have an opportunity to meet 
other teachers who are moving upwards 
in the profession. 

The institute probably does more than 
any other institution to create a county 
consciousness in teachers and children. It 
will count very heavily in making public 
sentiment favorable to a county school 
unit. It makes possible the putting over 
of such county wide school programs as 
depend in part upon an oral message—a 
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county play festival, a Junior Red Cross 
drive, a thrift campaign. 

Not only can the county superintendent 
make sure that a given policy of his act- 
ually comes to. the attention of every 
teacher, by oral announcement, but very 
many other departments of the govern- 
ment are finding it valuable for backing up 
their printed programs with the spoken 
word. Thrift, Red Cross, Food Conserva- 
tion, War Chest, Near East Relief, Attend- 
ance Law Enforcement and many other 
movements are using the institute. 

The County Professional Reading circles 
owe their origin and continued vitality to 
the county institute. Music in the rural 
schools is deeply indebted to the institute. 
Thousands of teachers in remote schools 
get their only annual contact with excellent 
music and oratory through the county in- 
stitute. 

Falling as most of the institutes do soon 
after the opening of the fall term, they are 
of very great value to the vast army of 
beginners teaching in the rural schools. 
They capitalize and turn to account the 
enthusiasm and desire for improvement of 
the beginner at a most opportune moment 
in his career. 

Membership in the P. S. E. A. appears 
to be very largely dependent upon the 
county institute, as well as the election of 
members of the Retirement Board. 

While I have not endeavored to speak 
of the more obvious values of the institute, 
I must mention the great amount of help 
which comes to the comparatively inex- 
perienced and untrained beginner in the 
rural school from the opportunity for as- 
sociation with other teachers of more ex- 
perience and training. Only one who has 
attended the institute on this basis can 
appreciate this. 

I have not tried to enumerate all the 
benefits of the county institute nor to 
speak of its most obviously valuable feat- 
ures. Neither have I given attention to 
its defects. Perhaps I may venture a few 
suggestions for its improvement. 

1. State licensing with some very general 
rating or description of institute instruc- 
tors. 

2. Grouping of high school teachers of 
several counties for at least a part of the 
week. This would involve simultaneous 
institutes in all the counties of a high 
school institute zone, with some possible 
interchanges of talent, and mileage allow- 
ance for attendance. High school teach- 
ers are hardest to serve and to satisfy in 
the institute,—because 

(1) the departmental organization of 
high schools divides them into many 
small groups,—(2) they know and care 
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little for pedagogy,—(3) while instruc- 

tors prepared to deal with high school 

pedagogy are very rare indeed 

3. All of the county institutes need to be 
more highly departmentalized. 

4. All need to provide for more teacher 
participation, although this should not be 
pushed to the extreme. It is a good thing 
for the teacher whose class room attitude 
is necessarily productive, or expressive to 
change over to a receptive attitude for a 
few days as she does in the average insti- 
tute. 

5. There should be abundant rest and 
social periods. 

6. There should be some very general 
State guidance, though in view of the 
necessity for developing the Superintend- 
ent’s leadership, he should be given much 
liberty of action. 

7. There should be much so-called prac- 
tical and industrial work, reed and raffia 
work, sewing and cooking, paper cutting 
and folding, stock judging, corn testing, 
rope splicing, penmanship, library work, 
etc.—classes open only to those who de- 
sire this work. 

8. There should be much use of the 
talented teachers within the county with 
possibly some State wide rule as to their 
compensation. 

g. There should be more relatively larger 
State aid to the smaller counties, or some 
zoning system should be worked out that 
would not operate too strongly against 
county consciousness and unity. 

To summarize: 

The institute is a part of the evolution 
of our educational system. 

The institute is a device for the exercise 
of the Superintendent’s leadership. This 
must be kept in mind when framing the 
program. It is also a device for maintain- 
ing his leadership. This involves the gain- 
ing of public support. Fair criticism of 
his program involves a knowledge of his 
county such as few outside of it possess. 

The institute is a county convention of 
teachers with 100 per cent. membership 
and 100 per cent. attendance. This makes 
it valuable for governmental and other 
agencies for propaganda work. 

The county institute is so complex an or- 
ganism and meets such a complex mass of 
needs, that substitution of other means to 
accomplish its work is as difficult as attack 
from a partial view point is easy. 

The most frequent as well as most easy 
attack is to say it costs too much. The ag- 
gregate cost is so great and cost figures : 
are so concrete as compared with the in- - 
tangible products of the institute, that the 
superficial character of this attack is over- 
lcoked. Even if the Chester county insti- 
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tute does cost our school districts $14,000 
we are prone to forget that it touches the 
lives of 20,000 children. It may easily be 
worth the 75 cents per capita to these chil- 
dren. 

It seems to me that the substitution of 
universal summer school work would be 
so costly as to be unthinkable at present. 
The large annual turnover in the teaching 
personnel of our State seems to exclude 
the possibility of reaching the children in 
vast numbers of rural schools by any other 
than an annual universal attendance plan. 

But my purpose is done—to point out 
some values of the county institute as we 
have it in Pennsylvania at present. 


This was followed by a second paper on 
the same general subject by Supt. Charles 
A. Anderson, of Jefferson county: 


SOME VALUES OF THE COUNTY INSTITUTE, 


In the short discussion of some values of 
the county teachers’ institute which we shall 
give, we desire to present the matter largely 
from local view point. May we suggest, how- 
ever, first that we consider the county insti- 
tute one of the most important pieces of work 
imposed upon the county superintendent, con- 
stituting, as it does, the most strategic means 
for shaping the educational policy of his 
county. While it is true that the institute is 
essentially the teachers’ meeting, yet it should 
also function as the people’s meeting; and a 
superintendent should keep both ideas in mind 
when engaging talent and planning his pro- 
gram. Personally, we have endeavored to 
make the county teachers’ institute the one 
great outstanding educational event of the 
year,—an event to which teachers, school di- 
rectors and citizens look forward with inter- 
est and anxiety. Publicity, therefore, is one 
of the important factors to which very careful 
attention should be given. We believe it is 
highly desirable to engage a good reporter 
to glean the proceedings while institute is in 
session and place the matter before the pub- 
lic, through the press of the county, in an 
attractive and readable manner. 

The value of the institute is determined in 
a large measure by the aims and purposes for 
which the meeting is held. From the original 
primary aim of giving academic instruction 
to assist in passing an examination, the na- 
ture of institutes has passed through various 
stages seeking of devices for teaching, a study 
of methods, psychology, child study, etc. To- 
day, however, institutes aim quite largely, and 
I think rightly so, to develop growth in teach- 
ing power, the cultivation of a finer profes- 
sional spirit, higher educational standards, 
and general instruction and inspiration. A 
teacher of long and successful experience who 
should, therefore, be qualified to speak with 
authority says of the value of teachers’ in- 
stitutes and the type of instructors that should 
be employed, “I feel sure that the county in- 
stitute furnishes the best means for main- 
taining the morale of the teaching force of 
a county. The summer school, valuable as it 
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is, cannot do this. The instructors at insti- 
tutes ought to be and generally are, men and 
women of larger and broader educational 
views than the average teacher. To be in 
touch with such instructors for a week or 
more is an inspiration to study and growth 
which result in better teaching, and profes- 
sional advancement logically follows.” 

In order that the views set forth in this 
discussion might not be the biased and, pos- 
sibly, prejudiced opinion of the writer, upon 
receiving word from Supt. Russel ‘that’ this 
discussion was assigned to us, a questionnaire 
asking for the following information was 
sent to twenty-five representative teachers, 
supervising principals, school directors, bank- 
ers, doctors, ministers and farmers of the 
county: First, Do you consider the county 
teachers’ institute a really helpful meeting to 
teachers? Second, If so, will you summarize 
in one concise statement what you think this 
helpfulness consists of? Third, Does the 
benefit of a county teachers’ institute reach 
only the teachers? Fourth, What has been 
the most helpful feature of county institutes 
to you? (State that all to whom questionnaire 
was sent were either teachers or former 
teachers.) Fifth, Do you think that county 
teachers’ institutes should be abolished? The 
following is a summary of the answers re- 
ceived, both favorable and unfavorable: 

To the first question as whether or not in- 
stitutes are really helpful to teachers, twenty 
were emphatically in the affirmative without 
qualification. Three were in the affirmative, 
but with the condition that much depends 
upon the attitude and purpose of the teachers. 
One said that he considered county institutes 
helpful to young and inexperienced teachers. 
To the older and more experienced ones it 
gives some enthusiasm, but it comes pretty 
high in cost. He believed other ways could be 
worked out to attain the same ends. Another 
said, “I consider an institute such as was held 
in Jefferson County last year worth more to 
the wide awake young teacher than one year 
of experience at teaching in the average 
school.” 

In answer to the second question as to what 
the helpfulness of a county teachers’ insti- 
tute consists of, rather diversified opinions 
were expressed. The following epitomizes 
the answers: Inspiration; suggestion of new 
methods; enlarging the scope of one’s knowl- 
edge and applying it; stimulating higher 
ideals; emphasizing one’s personal responsi- 
bility both as to teaching and as to conduct; 
enlarging of a teacher’s social sphere; profes- 
sional growth; contact of teachers with men 
and women of large experience, high ideals, 
and successful methods of teaching; gaining 
strength and inspiration to go the second mile 
in one’s work; forming of valuable, helpful 
and lasting friendships; enlarging the teach- 
ers’ vision; magnifying the teachers’ oppor- 
tunities and possibilities for service of the 
highest kind to the community. 

_ The third question “ Does the benefit of an 
institute reach only the teachers” brought 
the following information: All agreed that 
the benefit went beyond the teacher into the 
school and the community, One stated that 
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the number in attendance compared to the 
population of the county was small, and there- 
fore the influence was small. Another, that 
the institute brings each year to the county 
a renewed sense of the importance of our 
schools. A banker says that the entire county 
benefits by the institute, especially when a 
complete and interesting report is given to the 
papers. A farmer says that the Institute is 
the great event of the county to the very best 
citizens of the county. A minister wrote that 
the institute reaches the entire citizenry stimu- 
lating greater interest in the educational work 
cf the county. It calls out community co- 
operation in public education. 

The following are representative answers 
to the fourth question, “ What has been the 
most helpful feature of county institutes to 
you?” A minister: It has quickened my 
personal interest in the welfare of the public 
school, created a deeper sympathy for the 
teacher and his work, and a desire to put in 
a good word for him and his work at any 
time. From a teacher: The broadening in- 
fluence of hearing such men as Lincoln Hul- 
ley, George Vincent, S. D. Fess, O 
son, S. Parkes Cadman, Newell 
Hillis, William Howard Taft, 
Brumbaugh, and a host of others whom the 
institute has brought has meant much to me. 
From a supervising principal: Inspiration, 
perhaps the hardest to define, the most diffi- 
cult to analyze, and the element in the whole 
matter that refuses to be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents. A business man: Personal 
contact with masters of education was a most 
helpful feature of institutes to me. From a 
director: Institutes have helped to revive 
and sustain my interest in schools and school 
work. From a banker: Meeting with and 
becoming personally acquainted with many 
other teachers was a valuable feature to me. 

The next question, “Do you think that in- 
stitutes should be abolished?” was answered 
by all emphatically in the negative. A few 
of the answers follow: Institutes should not 
be abolished until our educational interests 
have reached such a high standard that there 
is no chance for further advancement. I 
think the abolishment of the Jefferson County 
Institute would be a calamity. County insti- 
tutes should not be abolished until something 
better take their place. To my way of think- 
ing the abolishment of county institutes would 
be a step in the wrong direction. Institutes 
afford the only opportunity in the entire year 
for many teachers in the county to hear good 
lectures and entertainments, and therefore 
should not be abolished. 

One schoolman summarized all of his 
answers in the following statements: I 
would say that, in my judgment, the Pennsyl- 
vania County Teachers’ Institute is the best 
agency conceivable for inspiring teachers to 
high ideals, to greater efforts, and to splendid 
leadership. It stimulates ambition to do noble 
things, strengthens the morale of the teaching 
force, and inspires teachers to do theif best. 
In short, the Pennsylvania County Teachers’ 
Institute acts as a great dynamo to which 
teachers may come and attach themselves and 
become recharged and reconsecrated and re- 
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Pema to the great unfinished task before 
them, 

In conclusion, I wish to say that when 
county superintendents of Pennsylvania are 
placed in a position that! their work is not 
largely clerical (and I am sure we all wel- 
comed the assurance Dr. Finegan gave us in 
November that relief in this respect would 
come), the county teachers’ institutes of 
Pennsylvania will take second rank to none 
in the United States. 

Dr. Finegan made an interesting address 
to the Department, of which no report was 
made at the! moment, and, as with others 
which he made at different times and 
places, we are sorry not to reproduce them 
in these proceedings. 

The next paper in order was by Mrs. E. 
M. S. McCauley, of Beaver, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Directors’ 
Department, on “ How Superintendents and 
Teachers may win the Co-operation of 
Patrons and Directors.” 


COOPERATION OF PATRONS AND DIRECTORS. 


When invited to write this paper for your 
cenvention, two subjects were presented from 
which I might choose one. I choose, in my 
haste (may I say), “How Superintendents 
and Teachers May Win the Co-operation of 
Directors and Patrons.” Having at one time 
been a teacher and at present being a director 
and patron, I thought to be able to easily 
elaborate on this topic. 

If it read “The Benefits to be Derived 
from Co-operation,” “The Evils Attendant 
vpon a Lack of Co-operation,” or “Some 
Reasons Why there should be Co-operation 
between Superintendents, Teachers, Directors 
and Patrons” the task would have been much 
more simple, but to be allwise enough to offer 
a panacea for all non-co-operative ills, social, 
pedagogical and administrative to give to you 
a perscription for a lens that will correct the 
vision of a community afflicted with a chronic 
myopia that partially or completely obstructs 
all sight of the needs of your district, is by no 
means easy. 

To formulate a plan whereby superintend- 
ents and teachers may be able to bring about 
that unity of purpose and action within their 
cwn circle and transmit this ideal into a 
workable and working program among di- 
rectors and patrons seems impossible. Yet 
in all things this idea of the thing in question 
being impossible is exactly the element needed 
to make the impossible, possible. The ele- 
ments needed for suctessful leadership being 
knowledge and consecration to the task as 
outlined. 

The subject reads well. It is undoubtedly 
the natural order of things that the superin- 
tendent and teachers seek and win the co- 
operation of the directors and patrons, for 
the fundamental reason that “of him to whom 
much is given, much shall be required.” 
Superintendents and teachers live above the 
intellectual poverty line. To their world be- 
long education, philosophy, literature, and 
free social intercourse while the patron’s 
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world in many instances have little or one of 
these. School directors should be chosen be- 
cause they possess some professional quali- 
fications, but, alas, this is not always true. 
For this reason the superintendent and teach- 
ers are in position to better plan and success- 
fully operate propaganda leading toward the 
winning of the co-operation of directors and 
patrons. 

So very recently have we celebrated the 
gooth anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims, that the inspirational effect is still with 
us. We have in our admiration of their, cour- 
age and fortitude been conscious of a longing 
to have an opportunity to demonstrate in our 
day the same type of splendid courage and 
fortitude for some worthy cause. We need 
pine no longer for such an opportunity. We 
face today a new world in its making. The 
need is great, and as the superintendent and 
teacher stand at the door of opportunity with 
aspiration on the one hand and responsibility 
on the other, our country will do well to 
recognize in them the rightful leaders in our 
forward march toward a true democracy. In 
the time of Frederick the Great, Germany 
looked to the school masters for leadership in 
the solving of national problems. In this they 
showed wisdom. At this crucial time in the 
history of our nation, may our country look 
for advice to those who have chosen as their 
life work the training of the American boy 
and girl. 

During the war we experienced the joy of 
being an integral part of a nation with a single 
thought and purpose. This is the century in 
which the American child must come into his 
own, and the organized effort made by the 
school superintendents and teachers should 
be so carefully planned and so ably developed 
that your propaganda shall permeate to the 
smallest hamlet in our country, and win the 
co-operation of the patron because you have 
proven to him that the American child is the 
nation’s greatest asset. 

Today society may well fear the men and 
women narrowly trained for their work. 
Those who assume the intellectual leadership 
of the people, but who have no world outlook, 
no forward look, no backward look and no 
upward look are a more serious calamity than 
drouths and floods and famines combined. 
Leaders of social and political life who have 
no adequate philosophical and historical and 
ethical background are today most potent 
causes of hatreds, chief instigators of vio- 
lence, chief promoters of social unrest, chief 
spendthrifts of the nation’s vitality. 

All other deficiencies can be corrected, but 
if lacking in genuine character, one should 
never seek to be a school superintendent or 
teacher. The proper spirit will show itself in 
the teacher’s attitude toward his colaborers. 
It will prevent him from seeking to displace 
them, from beng envious of their success. 
You will agree with me that the teaching pro- 
fession is in need of the loyal, hearty, sym- 
pathetic co-operation of its members. How 
can they hope or expect to be leaders of co- 
operation if they are not working har- 
moniously with their fellow teachers. 

A teacher must possess the qualities that 





belong to genuine manhood or womanhood. 
(They are the same.) There may be a lack 
of approved method, there may a dearth ef 
knowledge, there may even be a weak dis- 
cipline, but none of these is so fatal in win- 
ning the co-operation of your directors and 
patrons as a lack of real manliness or woman- 
liness. Genuine moral unrightness cansot be 
estimated. Little is written about the cur- 
riculum or the methods of instruction em- 
ployed, but a great deal about Thomas Arnold, 
Rugby’s great and beloved headmaster. 
“How can I hear what you say, when what 
you are is continually thundering in my ears” 
says Emerson, 

Leaders have first to realize the necessity 
of maintaining the historic ideas, ideals and 
traditions of our country and those in our 
Commonwealth the ones of our own State ef 
Pennsylvania and the duty of every citizen 
to live up to these fundamental ideals. 

The infusion of large numbers of well edu- 
cated, God-loving, God-fearing and conse- 
crated men and women into the leadership of 
educational, industrial, political and religious 
life of the nation is the only hope of escape 
from the confusion and chaos in which we 
find ourselves today. 

Organization and effective co-operation of 
those interested in the education and moral 
training of the American child is the greatest 
need of the present time. 

No discouragement should be felt because 
results come slowly. With a plan well for- 
mulated and a vision of the ultimate goal 
ever in mind, the forward march may with 
confidence be undertaken. Years may be con- 
sumed and the ideal not yet be attained. This 
true Democracy for which we must strive ma 
be as long in its coming as was the 18t 
amendment, or even the 19th amendment. 

The school director should seldom be hard 
to win. The teacher has been selected by 
him, and his success is a proof of the good 
judgment and wisdom of the board. It is 
never good policy to alienate the school board, 
individually or collectively, either by ignoring 
them, or by lack of respect. They are the 
chosen representatives of the people, and, as 
such, should be respectfully treated by the 
superintendent and teacher regardless of per- 
sonal characterstics, regardless of social or 
intellectual qualities. The superintendent 
must keep himself free from all affiliations 
with factional differences of the board. He 
must avoid all hob-nobbing with what may 
seem to be the faction in the majority in the 
beard. All decisions made by him should be 
in the interest of right and justice rather than 
making them accord with the wishes of the 
majority, if for no higher motive than that 
the members seeming to constitute a majority 
today may by their own intrigue make of 
themselves the pitiful minority of tomorrow. 

In most cases, I believe if the school di- 
rector is not a friend of the teacher it is 
largely the teacher’s fault. Keep him in- 
formed of the workings of the school. Re- 
pert cases of discipline early to him so that, 
if complaint comes, he will be forewarned 
and prepared. As an official, he will appre- 
ciate such courtesy, and usually will be pre- 
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disposed to the teachers side of the case. 
Talk freely of the plans of the school and get 
him interested. He stands between the 
teacher and the people. The superintendent or 
teacher may do all this without losing any of 
his self-respect or the surrender of any of his 
authority. 

At times a superintendent is called upon by 
a member of the board who is, or thinks he 
is, a political boss to recommend for election 
some teacher wholly unqualified or mayhap 
lose his own position; and either because of a 
consuming desire for peace (at any price shall 
we say) or for lack of courage he submits 
to the demand. When the reaction sets in 
the result is found to be a loss of co-operation 
both among the directors and patrons to a 
marked degree. 

It is the duty of teachers to prevent, so far 
as possible, the functioning of different 
groups for personal, political or professional 
exploitation, and above all to maintain and 
promote those fine conceptions of service for 
our children and to our communities which 
should distinguish the teaching profession. 
“As your teacher, so your school” is a trite 
saying often accepted as absolute truth. It is, 
of course, an exaggeration, and like all ex- 
treme statements ignores many contributing 
agencies. 

When directors and patrons seem entirely 
unresponsive, when there is present an 
atrophied condition due undoubtedly to a lack 
of participation in school intérests, much is 
dependent upon the inspiring and efficient 
leadership of the superintendent and _ his 
teachers. Honest criticism, uncolored by 
personal prejudice and untainted by danger- 
ous radicalism, expressed in a dignified, im- 
partial manner through proper channels 
should be the most potent influence for ac- 
celerating desirable changes. 

Parents are apt to overestimate their chil- 
dren’s knowledge, being over-anxious for 
their advancement. Parents are too critical. 
Many are constantly on the lookout for mis- 
takes, and criticize the teacher before the 
children. Some parents are inclined to dic- 
tate.. A good many of the parents now-a- 
days have either “kept school” or have some 
pretty well defined ideas as to how it should 
be done. They are not slow to send messages 
embodying their ideas and are offended if the 
teacher does not adopt them at once. The 
saddest cases being the ones where family 
= is put before the development of the 
child. 

The annoyances are numerous and frequent 
on the part of the uninformed and often 
misinformed patron. For this very reason 
may their interest be awakened by making 
the affairs of the public schools well known. 
It is not the age in which to say, “We are 
able to run the schools, the patrons should be 
satisfied with our results.’ When a baby is 
restless, whining and fretful, the wise mother 
does not slap it to keep it quiet, but she hunts 
for the cause of the child’s discomfort. 

Unquestionably the calls of the parents at 
the school, and those of the superintendent 
and his teachers at the home, are of para- 
mount importance. No one thing, perhaps, 
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wins the disgruntled patron so quickly as a 
cordial greeting by the superintendent, or 
teacher, and an opportunity and adequate time 
to state his case to one with open mind. 

The superintendent and teachers may be 
well educated, professionally well-equipped, 
Lut it will profit them little to be too self- 
sufficient, too pedantic or too arrogant. 

It is, in the last analysis, to the school peo- 
ple our country must look for the protection 
of our educational, industrial, economic, 
social and political life. You are the sales- 
men of the most valuable product of the 
country. Your stock in trade is appreciation 
of the value of the American boy and girl, 
Our sense of values must change. We must 
appreciate that the conservation of life is 
vastly more important than the conservation 
ef wealth, 

May I therefore urge, that our superin- 
tendent and teachers fully recognize the im- 
portance of their work; that they seek to be- 
come acquainted with the directors and 
patrons; that they be willing to explain their 
plans; that they encourage the parents to 
visit the schools; that they truthfully repre- 
sent the children to the parents; that the 
child of the school director be never reminded 
of the fact either by undue severity or favorit- 
ism. 

The time is ripe for another high adventure 
in our United States of America. Events of 
tremendous significance are taking place so 
fast that we scarcely notice them. With 
apoligies to Kipling may I say,— 


“Tf you can keep your head when all about 


you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you, 
You may make allowance for the doubts of 
patrons 
And Keep your faith though they are scorn- 
u 


You may be lied about yet deal not in lies, 
You may be hated yet not give way to hat- 


ing, 

You may not look too good nor talk too 
wise, 

You may wait and be not tired by waiting, 

You may hear the truths that you have 


spoken 

Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

And watch the cause you’ve given your life 
to broken 

Yet wee build again with poor cheap 
tools. 

You may hold on when there is nothing in 


you 
Except the will which says 
‘Hold on’ 
Thus for years march on undaunted soul 
And feel no doubt to reach the final goal. 
Thus may you fill each fleeting minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
And yours will be the Earth and everything 
that’s in it, 
Rejoice, applaud, be glad—you’ll win.” 
_ Dr. Lee L. Driver, Director of the 
Rural Schools of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, made the closing remarks 
of the session. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





J’ HE meeting was called to order at 
. 9:30 a.m. by Vice President Bock. 
The first paper read was by Major Fred 
Engelhardt, Director of the Administra- 
tion Bureau, Department of Public In- 
struction, on the 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE: SOME 
SUGGESTIONS IN ORGANIZATION, 


The transition from the small business en- 
terprise of small capital to the large corpora- 
tion where capital is measured in millions has 
required radical changes in business adminis- 
tration and business practice. Increased 
competition, higher wages, increased costs of 
materials, and the smaller margin of profit 
has forced those responsible for the success 
of our manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises to the most thorough investigation in 
oder to assure a sufficient margin to warrant 
the confidence of the investing public. It has 
been through these investigations that elabor- 
ate systems of cost accounting perpetual in- 
ventories, and thorough and efficient systems 
of records and reports were developed, and 
through this apparent red tape not only have 
small margins made possible large aggregate 
profits, but they have also increased the 
economy of production, bringing within the 
reach of larger groups of society the possi- 
bilities of greater comfort and happiness. It 
is the intelligent use of this detailed system 
of records and reports that has made possible 
our transportation system, our telephone and 
telegraph, our automobiles, and has paved 
the way for our future commercial success. 
Educators have not been slow to appreciate 
that what has made large ind-.strial enterprises 
successful might be of assistance in the ad- 
vancement of education. The economic 
pressure in public works may not be as great 
as in private enterprise. Yet the public is de- 
manding more and more of its servants, in- 
sisting that they show the why and the where- 
fore of what is being done, demanding this 
information not in terms of individual 
opinions, but based rather upon a careful 
study of the facts. As school men we have 
long appreciated the inefficiencies of our 
records, reports, and careless accounting, and 
these conditions have been responsible for 
the many small leaks in our educational sys- 
tem. Due to lack of proper check many a 
dollar of tax fails to give the taxpayer the 
proper educational return. Many a boy or 
girl has lost forever the benefits of an edu- 
cation because of the weakness in our system 
of student ‘accounting. Due to the lack of 
proper records and errors in reports, school 
districts have frequently lost much of the 
State appropriation. We have found a num- 
ber of school districts that have forgotten to 
file reports for closed schools, one district 
losing about $500 on this account, other dis- 
tricts where, due to carelessness in taking the 
census, the differences in census reports are 
such that we can be assured that the districts 
are losing considerable sums. We have had 








reports from districts where only half the 
teachers have been reported for Woodruff 
salary appropriation claims, and only by acci- 
dent was the error noted. We as school men 
vitally interested in the schools, should take 
it upon ourselves to work out a system 
whereby the errors made will be reduced to 
the lowest possible minimum. 

The American public is fast awakening to 
the primal importance of education. School 
business is assuming more and more it's right- 
ful place among the more important and es- 
sential enterprises of our people. As the sum 
expended in this State upon this important 
enterprise rapidly approaches the 100,000,000 
dollar mark, we begin to realize its vastness 
and scope. Do we, as educators, appreciate 
the ever increasing responsibility that the 
proper expenditure of these increasing mil- 
lions of dollars places upon us? Can we help 
but recognize the need of the most careful 
records and checks in order that each dollar 
of tax or appropriation for c<ducation actually 
renders full service to the children in our 
schools? For when we spend millions, each 
small leak soon aggregates large losses to 
education, and we as the educational repre- 
sentatives should be held accountable. 

As our social order becomes more and 
more complex, as our social units become 
larger and larger, as our country becomes 
more thickly populated, and as our population 
becomes more and more diversified in kind 
and habit of living, the problems of our 
schools become more and more difficult. It 
becomes more and more perplexing for us 
held responsible by law to provide the proper 
education for each child and to protect him 
from the forces that keep him out of school. 
The problem of accounting for our children 
becomes more and more vexing, and essen- 
tial. Here again we must turn to a perpetual 
census, the accurate, efficient, and permanent! 
record of each child in order that he may be 
assured of society’s protection, and in return 
protect society against a possible illiterate or 
anti-social being. 

It is quite unfortunate that a young man 
leaving school to go to work, after working 
for a year or so, and deciding to return to 
complete his education, finds all his former 
teachers gone, and no record of the work he 
had done. Such losses can not be repaired. 
Nothing can repay the value of a permanent 
record of the scholarship attainment of the 
children in our schools. No effort is too 
great to maintain such records accurately and 
efficiently. 

It is only by a careful study of the records 
of past and present that real progress can be 
made. Our own judgment and opinions are 
of little value when compared with truths de- 
veloped from an unprejudiced study of actual 
facts. We are slowly coming to this realiza- 
tion. It was the willingness to sit down and 
study the facts that made possible the trans- 
portation of our army of 3,000,000 to Europe 
—a task considered impossible when based on 
opinion—that has placed the telephone within 
our reach, and has made it possible for this 
gathering to assemble from all parts of the 
State on schedule time. 
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A school system without records is as ser- 
viceable as a bank without records of de- 
posits or depositors, a telephone system with- 
out a directory, or a railroad without a time 
table. As in business, so in education, we 
have come to realize the essential need of 
records for the intelligent accounting of our 
funds, for the thorough and accurate con- 
tinuous accounting of our children, and for 
a basis of a scientific study and understanding 
of our educational problems. We must al- 
ways appreciate that! these records, however 
important, are a means and not an end. 
Therefore, great care must be exercised in 
seeing that only such records be kept as serve 
a definite purpose. The analysis of the 
records and reports needed is no easy task 
and requires hard work. I believe we should 
erdeavor to develop a system of records that 
are adequate, cutting out all non-essentials, 
and yet such as are necessary to the proper 
administration of our schools. Sections 314, 
1325, 1323, 1612, 1613, and 1614 make a spe- 
cial provision for the preserving and keeping 
of records relative to pupils and teachers, 
holding secretaries, teachers, principals, and 
superintendents responsible for the same. It 
would seem that where there is no supervising 
officer provision for the permanent filing of 
records should be made in the county super- 
intendent’s office. It! would be a simple mat- 
ter to organize a plan for this procedure. Our 
present law is full of evidence of the fact 
that school men responsible for the laws saw 
the need and importance of proper records 
and reports, 

The report of the Committee on Uniform 
Records and Reports presented to the State 
Teachers’ Association in 1916 set forth the 
following recommendations. These recom- 
mendations applied to district superintendents, 
but I believe they should gradually extend to 
include all schools: 

“The first recommendation of the commit- 
tee was that the Uniform Record System for 
Pupils be urged for all schools. 

“The second recommendation was the use 
of a standard form for securing data for Age 
and Progress Records of Pupils. 

“The third recommendation was that the 
annual reports of all district superintendents 
should hereafter include certain statistics con- 
cerning withdrawal of pupils with causes of 
the same, attendance of children in periods 
of ten days, promotions, non-promotions and 
withdrawals by grades.” 

I believe the time has come when we should 
keep a perpetual census of all children from 
4 to 21 years of age. It is only in this way 
that we can intelligently check the education 
of our children. In anticipating the needs 
for new buildings, new teachers, etc., and have 
a basis for an intelligent study of the con- 
tinuation school needs for those leaving 
school after 14 years of age. The child 
should not be fost track of during these years 
and when the parents move from one district 
to another, the record of the child should 
move with the family. I believe that event- 
ually we can hope for full record of the 
educational life of every child in the county 
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outside of the larger districts to be on file in 
the county superintendent’s office. 

These records, I believe, should be uniform 
and all county offices should be required to 
keep the essential minimum, without inter- 
fering with the initiative of those desiring 
records in greater detail. This standardiza- 
tion of these records and the minimizing of 
these reports will require our best efforts and 
judgment. as well as our frankest coopera- 
tion, in order that we may have the records 
essential to the best administration of our 
schools, and avoid duplication and unneces- 
sary labor. It would be a simple matter to 
train an intelligent girl to check all reports, 
to keep all records, to help the school board 
secretaries in compiling their reports, and 
likewise to be responsible for the filing of all 
reports in the Department as required by law. 

There has been a gradual change in the 
philosophy of educational administration tak- 
The unfortunate 
thing is that those responsible could not an- 
ticipate the change, and made no provision 
for the added labor. The burden falling on 
the county superintendent and his staff, add- 
ing to their numerous responsibilities the 
labor of a clerk. Every effort should be made 
to remedy this situation, in order that the 
records and reports be made an added source 
of help in the study of his problems and in 
the efficient performance of his duties. 

The principles which govern the organiza- 
tion of a city system of schools are identical 
with those governing a county organization. 
There are some phases of the work where 
this analogy does not hold true, but for this 
discussion I believe we can assume this to 
be the case. In this State out! of 2590 school 
districts 131 employ superintendents. This 
leaves 2459 districts under the jurisdiction of 
the county superintendents. The distribution 
is as follows: 


Districts Employing Superintendents. 
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There are no districts where 20 teachers or 
less are employed under“ the supervision of a 
district superintendent. There are 264 dis- 
tricts employing more than 20 teachers under 
the jurisdiction of the county superintendent. 
There are 730 districts employing less than 
5 teachers, and 1338 employing more than 5 
teachers and less than 20. 

Let us assume that schools under the juris- 
diction of a county superintendent should be 
administered and supervised in the same way 
as the large city system. We must recognize, 
however, that the parallel so drawn is not 
perfect. In a city district every large school 
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unit has a principal. This a may be 
responsible for one large building, or for sev- 
eral smaller buildings. He is responsible to 
the district superintendent for the administra- 
tion and supervision of the schools placed 
under him. The details of administration may 
differ in the several systems, but as a rule the 
principal is held responsible for all records 
of attendance, scholarship, and teachers in his 
school as is required by the superintendent. 
He is required to send such duplicate and 
original reports to the superintendent’s office 
as is deemed advisable. : 

If we carry this over to the county organi- 
zation, then we might assume arbitrarily that 
all school districts employing 20 teachers or 
more should employ a supervising pricipal re- 
sponsible to the county superintendent for the 
administration and supervision of the schools 
in the district. In his office should be kept 
all records required and he should submit to 
the county superintendent the necessary 
records and reports. I believe we should en- 
courage districts where conditions warrant, 
and where in such joint districts twenty or 
more teachers are employed, to jointly elect 
a supervising principal. This organization of 
the larger districts would relieve the county 
superintendent’s office of much detail and 
create the same relationship between the 
superintendent and his staff and the super- 
vising principals so far as conditions allow, 
as now exists between the city superintendent’s 
office and his school principals. This situa- 
tion already exists in many of the counties. 
I believe we should encourage districts em- 
ploying supervising principals to elect their 
principals as secretaries. This, I believe, is 
already being done successfully in some 
counties, and would help solve many of the 
problems now confronting the superintend- 
ents. 

Sixty per cent. of the school districts em- 
ploy less than 10 teachers. Even in these 
smaller districts, especially in the towns, pro- 
vision should be made whereby the local 
board, or the county superintendent on ap- 
proval of the board, designates one teacher 
as the principal teacher. The teacher so 
selected should be paid for her extra service 
and be the representative of the county super- 
intendent' in that community, helping in dis- 
tributing all information from his office, and 
being responsible for the school records and 
reports of the school or schools in that com- 
munity. This principal teacher should help 
teachers with their records and see that the 
necessary reports are promptly and properly 
filled out and mailed to the county superin- 
tendent’s office, as is required. In the scat- 
tered districts and scattered schools, it will 
be necessary to make each of these teachers 
responsible for the records and reports of 
their schools. 

In matters of supervision, we can draw 
another parallel as drawn above. The super- 
vising principal should be responsible in the 
larger and joint districts for the supervision 
of instruction. For the smaller districts 
there should be proper and adequate super- 
vision. There should be attached to the 
county superintendent’s office the helping 





teacher. This teacher by training and experi- 
ence should be especially qualified as a super- 
visor. She should be appointed by the 
superintendent, and paid by the State. The 
superintendent should detail these supervisors 
to help those teachers needing help and super- 
vision. These supervisors should remain long 
enough in each school to give the inexperi- 
enced teacher expert help and guidance, pro- 
viding a direct means for training inexperi- 
enced teachers in service. The number of 
such teachers in each county will depend upon 
the size of the county. 

In the county superintendent’s office there 
should be sufficient clerical and stenographic 
help to relieve the superintendent and his as- 
sistants of all unnecessary clerical work. The 
number of such clerks and stenographers will 
depend upon the size of the county. The 
superintendents should recommend the num- 
ber needed, his recommendation to be ap- 
proved by the executive committee of the 
directors’ convention and the State Board of 
Education. On approval the superintendent 
should be free to make his own appointments, 
and salaries should be paid by the State. His 
office should also be supplied with modern 
labor saving devices, such as adding ma- 
chines, mimeograph and multigraph machines, 
and modern files. 

A problem although not directly connected 
with today’s discussion, but still an important 
factor to be considered, is the question of our 
school district organization. I believe the 
creation of small school districts is detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of our schools and 
their administration and supervision. The 
following resolution passed recently by the 
Allegheny County Directors’ Association in 
regard to the small school districts is of in- 
terest: 

“Whereas, The policy followed in the for- 
mation of new school districts in Allegheny 
County has left us with many school units 
both townships and boroughs that have not a 
sufficient basis of taxable valuation to sup- 
port economically a school system including 
an elementary and a high school without an 
unusually high rate of taxation; and 

“Whereas, This policy of dividing and 
weakening our school units has resulted in 
the establishment of many districts, both old 
and newly created that have not enough 
pupils to organize and grade an effective 
school unit including both elementary and 
high school; and 

“Whereas, This policy of creating new 
school districts and fixing for the same 


boundaries that from the school point of view . 


are discriminatory and unsatisfactory has re- 
sulted in leaving odd corners and pockets of 
territory without convenient up-to-date school 
facilities and to which it is almost impossible 
for the local board to furnish the same at a 
reasonable cost.” (Allegheny County Direc- 
tors’ Convention, December 10, 1920.) 

There are now in Pennsylvania 2098 school 
districts employing two or less teachers, 159 
employing only one, and 12 employing none. 
There are 502 districts having a population of 
500 or less, based on the 1920 census. Most 
of -these districts are small boroughs and in 
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the organization I believe I can say with jus- 
tice that the question of education was not 
given consideration in these organizations. I 
believe that the schools have been sacrificed 
in these organizations and the excessive over- 
head and the added labor in the administra- 
tion is hardly warranted. I likewise believe 
that a large percentage of cases of inability 
of districts to maintain schools can be traced 
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to this cause. I believe that as school men 
we should insist that the education of the 
children should be given first consideration 
when the organization of a new district is 
contemplated, and that no new district should 
be permitted by law except under approval 
of the educational authorities. I believe it 
is to the best interest of our schools that 
smaller districts should be organized into 
larger units, and the law should provide the 
means whereby districts may so unite. I be- 
lieve, likewise, in the interest of the best ad- 
ministration of our schools that the county 
superintendents should encourage this move- 
ment wherever and whenever possible. 

With a system of adequate and efficient 
records, with the mecessary clerical and 
stenographic help, with an adequate supervisory 
staff organized somewhat as outlined above, 
the superintendent and his assistants would be 
free to use their time to perform the profes- 
sional duties assigned to the office. The 
records will become a means to be used in 
the study of his professional problems, to 
relieve his memory of unnecessary details 
and make it possible to keep in touch with 
the various phases of the school work. His 
full time and energy will be then available to 
devote to the constructive educational pro- 
gram he has planned, in helping the people 
realize their ambition for better schools, bet- 
ter teaching, and a better educational product. 
That is to say, such an organization would 
give the county superintendent the full free- 
dom in assuming the educational leadership 
in his county. 


Assistant Supt. A. F. Kemp, of Berks 
county, read the next paper on 


NEEDED LEGISLATION FOR TEACHERS AND 
PUPILS. 


In obedience to the wishes of our chairman 
I have prepared this manuscript. Much, in 
fact most, that I am going to say is not new, 
little is original. I have gleaned most of the 
suggestions from reading, study, observation, 
and consulting practically every school code 
in the United States. Time will not permit 
me to discuss any of the suggestions in detail. 

Some educator recently remarked that the 
rural school problem of America had scarcely 
been scratched on the surface and that it is 
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the nation’s greatest problem, which needs 
immediate and thorough attention. Recent 
investigations carried on by Dr. Leroy A, 
King, of the University of Pennsylvania, of 
the rural school problem in Pennsylvania, 
very clearly demonstrate that it is one of the 
reatest if not the greatest problem in the 
tate. The recent war exposed the inefficiency 
of our schools as it has never been exposed 
before, and brought us face to face with 
facts which professional etiquette scarcely 
permitted us to expose even if we were con- 
scious of them. 

From the rural schools have come some of 
the master minds of America, but these were 
the exception of the school product and not 
the rule. No one can estimate the result had 
the rural child been given the same advan- 
tages the urban child had. The rural child 
never receives a square deal in comparison 
with his city relative. That the average urban 
child had and now has a decided advantage 
for educational opportunities is an admitted 
fact, but in spite of all this the rural child 
has measured up remarkably well. Neither 
did the child in the rural school, nor does it 
now, receive a square deal when you compare 
the rural school with other institutions in the 
country. A study of this problem for some 
years and a conservative estimate leads me 
to think that the average rural school is from 
ten to fifteen years behind the average farm 
in progressive improvement. 

Why these conditions? For years we have 
listened to men on the platform at county in- 
stitutes and other educational gatherings, and 
with few exceptions the discussions had urban 
backgrounds. Not until very recently did our 
State Normal Schools and our State Uni- 
versities offer courses especially for the im- 
provement of the rural school. The hope of 
America lies far more in the hands of the 
rural child than in the hands of the urban 
child. Therefore it is of the highest import- 
ance that the rural schools of Pennsylvania 
be developed immediately to the highest de- 
gree of efficiency. 

Two principles to which I think we all sub- 
scribe form the foundation for the sugges- 
tions I desire to offer on needed legislation 
for teachers and pupils: 1. That system of 
school administration which produces the 
most efficient citizens, whether administered 
by the people directly or indirectly, is the 
most Democratic. 2. The aim of the school 
should be to produce efficient citizens: For 
the welfare of the individuals themselves; 
and, For the welfare of the state. 

No system of schools can be maintained 
with any degree of efficiency with an insuf- 
ficient amount of money. From all over the 
state we hear the same report—our schools 
are suffering for lack of funds to carry out 
our program. Therefore we need (1) in- 
creased state appropriation, and (2) perhaps 
locally increased taxation. 

Pennsylvania, one of the richest states if 
not the richest in the Union, can well afford 
to give considerably more money to the 
schools. At the present time the actual 
amount of state aid distributed to the schools 
is comparatively small per child or per teacher, 
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when compared with the amount given by 
cther states smaller and considerably poorer 
in actual wealth. Wealth that has been care- 
fully and tactfully protected from taxation 
must be taxed. The argument advanced that 
there is no revenue available to increase the 
appropriation will no longer do. We all know 
better. The school men of the state must stop 
pressing soft’ pedals, cease being afraid of 
their shadows, and demand from their mem- 
bers of the state legislature with unretreating 
determination, that these sources of revenue 
be tapped, that the wealth of the state which 
can provide the necessary revenue without any 
burden be compelled to do so. 

More money must be raised locally. Some 
districts are taxed to the limit now, increased 
taxes would be burdensome; others have only 
a tax of a mill or two, therefore the taxes 
should be more equalized locally. An equit- 
able and just county assessment upon -which 
to levy a county school tax, distributed in 
such a way that the poorer districts would 
be provided with more money would help the 
efficiency of the schools much, and would be 
a step toward real democracy. 

Teachers’ salaries must be increased. ‘The 
framing of a salary bill is a job, as those who 
have attempted to frame one full well know. 
The great variety of certificates and other 
conditions prevailing in the state that must 
be taken care of in a salary schedule make it 
a real job. The time allotted to me allows 
general mention of the elements involved. 
(1) A minimum salary; (2) A maximum 
minimum salary; (3) Annual increments ex- 
tending over a limited period; (4) The term; 
(5) Certain safe guards; (6) Standards of 
qualifications. 

The minimum salary of a teacher holding 
a provisional or an emergency certificate 
should be $720 per year. The minimum sal- 
ary of a teacher holding a professional cer- 
tificate should be $840 per year. 

A properly qualified teacher—By this I mean 
cne who has completed a 4-year high school 
course or its equivalent, plus two years of 
professional training, should receive a mini- 
mum of $1000 for the first year and, if teach- 
ing in an ungraded school, an annual incre- 
ment of $100 extending over a period of five 
years; if teaching in any other school, an 
annual increment of $50 extending over a 
period of ten years. 

Present employees should be paid accord- 
ing to the above schedule—provided that 
those who do not possess the required pro- 
fessional qualifications by 1926 shall be dis- 
qualified to teach except as emergency 
or substitute teachers, and then only upon 
the recommendation of the county superin- 
tendent and the approval of the Department. 
Ten units of professional work at accredited 
institutions or summer schools shall be 
equivalent to two years of professional work. 
All salaries should be paid in 12 monthly in- 
stallments. 

In order to prevent school boards from 
electing only the cheap-grade teacher, to pre- 
vent change of teachers and to insure more 
permanent tenure, no teacher should be elected 
to any position by any school board without 





some kind of approval on the part of the 
county superintendent. 

The minimum school term should be raised 
to eight months. The problem of securing 
proper housing and board in some rural sec- 
tions is becoming acute. Legislation encour- 
aging the establishment where necessary of 
teacherages or teacher cottages is a step 
forward toward real efficiency. Accredited 
summer schools for the professional training 
of teachers should be provided for in all sec- 
tions of the state that do not now have such 
accredited institutions within reasonable ac- 
cess. All tuition should be paid by the state. 

All teachers should be trained in the State 
Normal Schools or the State Universities and 
accredited State Colleges. The plan of 
training teachers for a limited time in certain 
high schools as a sort of “postum cereal” 
scheme, appears to me an educational waste. 
Some of our normal schools have an enroll- 
ment of less than 150 students. Why not fill 
the normal schools first, then, if necessary, 
establish more normal schools—the real and 
permanent solution of the problem. 

Courses of professional reading outlined 
and conducted by the county superintendent 
should be required of the teachers to improve 
them while in service. 

All students teaching in the state of Penn- 
sylvana for a period of five years should re- 
ceive free tuition in normal schools. I may 
be taking a selfish view of the situation, but 
why, especially at this time, should Pennsyl- 
vania grant free tuition to students who after 
graduation go to other states to teach? 

All teachers should be certificated by the 
Department of Public Instruction, such cer- 
tificate to be valid without further examina- 
tion to teach in any of the public schools of 
the Commonwealth; and any school district 
not recognizing such certificate should be con- 
sidered private and not allowed to share the 
public school appropriation. 

A rural teacher in order to be in real sym- 
pathy with rural life should be one born and 
reared under rural conditions. There are 
thousands of boys and girls in our rural 
schools who would make splendid rural 
teachers if they had the necessary means and 
encouragement. I would suggest that special 
state aid be given to needy boys and girls who 
desire to prepare for the teaching profession. 
A plan similar to the Federal Farm Loan 
Plan, it appears to me, could be worked out. 
This would give an opportunity to thousands 
of young men and women who are anxious 
to enter the profession and who would no 
doubt remain in it. We have too many teach- 
ers who teach only a few years as a stepping 
stone to something else. We must avoid the 
nomad type of teachers. 

There are some educators who argue that 
the county institute should be abolished, be- 
cause the results accomplished are not pro- 
pertionate to the cost, that it is a remnant of 
a former age, and that the amount expended 
could be invested in something much more 
profitable to the schools. But up to this time 
these men have not suggested a suitable and 
satisfactory substitute. I am of opinion that 
the County Institute properly conducted still 
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performs an important function in the edu- 
cational field. It is a needed source of in- 
spiration, entertainment, and recreation of 
a most wholesome character for which its 
cpponents must provide in some other way. 
It needs a revitalization and the program 
should provide for section work. More funds 
are needed to provide a suitable program in 
the smaller counties. I would suggest that 
the law relative to the amount paid by the 
County Commissioners be changed, making the 
minimum $250 for counties having 100 or less 
teachers, and $50 additional for every 100 
teachers or major fraction thereof. 

The country child should have an oppor- 
tunity to attend graded schools, therefore 
reeded legislation encouraging and hastening 
consolidation should be enacted. Universal 
complete consolidation is an impossibility in 
our state owing to transportation and social 
problems. Legislation encouraging part con- 
solidation and the junior high school should 
be enacted to help those sections where com- 
plete consolidation is not feasible. I am hop- 
ing that the Department will formulate a 
complete workable code of a conservatively 
mandatory character for hastening and en- 
couraging consolidation. Our present laws 
relative to consolidation are of the permis- 
sible type, apparently drawn up and enacted 
into law without mature thought. Some of 
them are inoperative because the legislature 
failed to provide necessary funds. We there- 
fore need a complete workable code of legis- 
lation relative to consolidation. The removal 
of township and borough lines must not be 
omitted in such a program. 

Definite quotas of high school appropria- 
tion should be granted and paid to every high 
school. The shrinking quotas distributed up 
te this time have discouraged the establish- 
ment of high schools in sections where they 
are sorely needed. The present plan of en- 
couraging and maintaining high schools is un- 
democratic because the children do not have 
equal opportunities. The high schools should 
be distribpted more conveniently. A high 
school should be located within reasonable 
access of every child in the state. This is 
not the case. Our high schools are located 
too much in bulk. We need larger and better 
high schools located conveniently so that 
students may be drawn from a reasonable 
area, and every child have the opportunity 
which rightly belongs to it. Mandatory legis- 
lation providing free transportation to high 
schools of all pupils living two miles or more 
from said schools and who are legally quali- 
fied to enter the same with special state aid 
to meet 75 per cent. of the cost of this trans- 
portation should be enacted. 

Children are educated for their own wel- 
fare and that of the state, therefore they 
should be in regular attendance until they 
have attained a fixed standard or reached a 
certain age. A compulsory attendance law 
in order to be effective must have a back- 
ground of supernal common sense. If it 
contains too many “may” or “provided” 
clauses it fails to function and becomes a 
study for expert violation on the part of the 
chronic evader. A sixth grade education is 
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not sufficient for the future citizen of Penn- 
sylvania. We are turning from our public 
schools annually thousands with even less 
training. Pennsylvania is allowing the 
crucifixion of its children on crosses of gold 
by the exploiters before they are properly 
trained and physically developed for perma- 
nent services to self and the state. The age 
limits should be six and sixteen. The educa- 
tional standard should be completion of the 
eighth grade. Children fourteen years of age 
having attained the educational standard 
might leave school. Those fourteen years 
old not having reached this standard may, if 
desired, be granted permits for farm or do- 
mestic work. This type of work is educating 
while factory work is drudgery. The privilege 
of allowing girls to do two years of real 
dcmestic—household work, will produce many 
a happy and prosperous Pennsylvania home 
that might otherwise be a failure. Any child 
having completed the eighth grade should, if 
living two miles or more from high schools, 
be furnished free transportation until it has 
completed a four-year high school course. 
Any child after having completed a four-year 
high school course should be exempt from 
= provisions of the compulsory attendance 
aw. 

A county or zone attendance officer pro- 
vided by the Department should be appointed. 
He should also have charge of the annual 
enumeration of children. Each such census 
should include the following data, for each 
child in the school district: Name of child; 
sex; month, day, and year of birth; place of 
birth; name of parents, etc.; abode; physical 
condition; mental condition; school attend- 
ing; grade in school; reason why, if not at- 
tending school; if employed, where and how; 
vaccination certificate record. 

All such records should be made and kept 
on the duplicate card system, and according 
to such forms as the Department provides. 
One set of cards, of one color, should be for 
the use of the attendance department; the 
other set of cards, of a different color, should 
be for the use of the school which the child 
attends. This would provide an accurate ac- 
count of the child at all times. 

Mandatory free transportation should be 
provided to all elementary pupils who live 
more than 1% miles from any elementary 
school to which they are assigned by the 
school board the cost thereof to be divided 
between the state and the local district on a 
50-50 basis. 

Consolidation, the establishment of high 
schools, longer school terms and in fact al- 
most every element tending toward higher 
school efficiency can be hastened by the adop- 
tion of the county unit of school administra- 
tion. Twenty-eight states in the union, mostly 
in the south and west, have some form of 
this type of administration. The states which 
have the most efficient schools under this type 
are possibly Maryland, Ohio and California. 
When will Pennsylvania fall in line? Can 
we afford to wait much longer if we know 
that this provides for the highest degree of 
efficiency? Will we wait! and see the pro- 
cession pass by or will we fall into line? 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The following resolutions were adopted by 
the Department of County Superintendents: 

1. An appropriation to meet the financial 
obligations of the State under Section 1406 
of the Code. : 

2. Legislation that shall provide mandatory 
free transportation to high schools of all 
pupils living two miles or more from said 
schools and who are legally qualified to en- 
ter the same, with special state aid to meet 75 
per cent. of the cost of this transportation. 

3. Mandatory free transportation of all ele- 
mentary pupils who live more than 14 miles 
from the school to which they are assigned 
by the school board, the cost thereof to be 
divided between the State and the local dis- 
trict on a 50-50 basis. 

4. Urging effective legislation by the State 
Department on the problem of handling sub- 
normal pupils in schools. 

5. Favoring the continuance but construc- 
tive modification of the County Teachers’ In- 
stitute. 

6. Largely increased State Appropriation to 
Vocational Education to make possible the 
placing of County Vocational Supervisors of 
Agricultural and Home Economics Educa- 
tion in every county. 

7. Strict adherence-to the State policy of 
paying promised appropriations in full. 

8. Immediate payment of the appropriations 
due every district upon receipt of its duly ap- 
proved Annual Reports. 

9. A standard equipment of rural schools 
as to grounds, buildings, supplies, sanitation, 
etc., with especial State aid towards the pur- 
chase of the same where necessary. 

10. An executive clerk and such other cleri- 
cal and stenographic assistance and office 
equipment as the County Superintendent and 
the executive committee of the School Di- 
rectors’ Association of the various counties 
deem necessary and such expense to be paid 
by the county. 


Signed: E. M. Rapp, M. S. Bentz, Charles 
E. Dickey, Committee. 


The following supplementary subjects 
were named on the program for open dis- 
cussion : 

1. Do Superintendents Recommend the 
State Permanent Certificate, Valid for Part 
of the Curriculum of the First Six Grades? 

2. Do High School and Summer School 
Credits in lieu of examinations for Per- 
manent Certificates raise or lower the 
standard of scholarship? 

3. Has Standardization of Rural Schools 
proven a failure? 

4. Is the Compulsory Attendance pro- 
gram getting Results Commensurate with 
the cost and energy expended? 

5. Should Two Year High Schools be 
Discouraged or do they meet a Real Need? 

The committee on nominations, Messrs. 
John W.. Snoke, Wm. W. Evans, and 
Ernest A. Hadlock, reported the following 





OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


President—M. S. Bentz, Cambria County. 

V. President—Lloyd H. Henkle, Brad- 
ford County. 

Secretary—P. D. Blair, Crawford 
County. 

Treasurer—G. R. Alexander, Lancaster 
County. 

Executive Committee—C. W. Lillibridge, 
McKean county; Mervin J. Wertman, Le- 
high county; and Charles F. Dickey, Alle- 
gheny county. 

Member of Educational Council: I. H. 
Mauser, Northumberland county, and mem- 
ber of General Nominating Committee— 
C. E. Plasterer, Cameron county. 
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CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 








HE Forty-first annual session of the 
Department of City and Borough Su- 
perintendents convened in Fahnestock’s 
Hall in the building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Harrisburg, on Tues- 
day, December 28th, at 9:30 a. m., and was 
called to order by President Charles A. 
Wagner, Superintendent of Schools at 
Chester, Pa. Other officers of the Depart- 
ment were Vice President, Supt. H. E. 
Gress, Monessen; Secretary, Supt. Wm. C. 
Sampson, Columbia. Owing to an automo- 
bile accident, Supt. Sampson was unable to 
be present, and Supt. J. M. Fisher was 
named as Secretary pro tem. 

After a cordial welcome to the members 
present of whom there was a good attend- 
ance, and some pleasant introductory re- 
marks the first paper of the morning, on 
the general subject of “ Waste in School 
Supervision,” was read by Supt. A. P. Dif- 
fenderfer, of Nanticoke, on 


SUPERVISION THAT MAY IRRITATE THE 
TEACHER, 


It is easy to imagine after one has listened 
to some of the fervent addresses heard at 
teachers’ conventions, and after one has read 
the impassioned articles appearing in educa- 
tional magazines, that there is something 
radically wrong with school supervisors or 
their supervision. One is very apt to come 
to the conclusion that school progress is re- 
tarded because of the supervision employed, 
and that it would be a mark of wisdom to 
dispense with supervision entirely. Miss 
Sallie Hill, president of the League of Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver, Colorado, in a 
carefully prepared and forcefully delivered 
address at the Chicago meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, uses these 
words: “There is no democracy in our sys- 
tems to-day. Democracy cannot exist with 
the present system which gives so much power 


to those who supervise. Our system is totter- 
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ing because of too many supervisors.” As 
these statements of Miss Hill were applauded 
vigorously, we have a right to conclude that 
the supervision to which she was referring 
was irritating to the teachers and hurtful to 
the schools. 

Nevertheless, we are convinced that super- 
vision is vitally necessary in present day edu- 
cation. Without proper supervision there 
could be no increased efficiency in our schools. 
In every successful organization there is unity 
of purpose and unity of action. The expert, 
skilled workman does more effective work 
when he knows definitely what the manage- 
ment desires to be done and when he is told 
specifically the quality and the quantity of 
the work that will be expected from him. 
And the less efficient toiler will do a better 
grade of work if he has the guidance and 
assistance of a tactful and helpful overseer. 
Teachers are no exception to this rule, and 
it has been done, better progress has been 
made, fewer failures have been recorded, and 
a greater degree of success has been achieved 
through proper supervision than without it. 

It must be admitted, however, that there 
is sometimes a form of supervision which is 
a waste of taxpayer’s money, a squandering 
of the teacher’s time and patience, and a theft 
of the pupil’s opportunities for advancement. 
One form of this sort of supervision is that 
which is purely negative. The supervisor 
comes into the room, observes the work for 
a part of the period or more, and then either 
in the presence of the teacher and her class, 
or to the teacher alone, says that the work 
was good or the lesson was bad, and leaves 
the teacher wondering if there really was any- 
thing good in the lesson to merit approbation, 
or something faulty in its presentation that 
deserved criticism. The teacher has received 
no assistance from the visit of the super- 
visor, and is no further along in her educa- 
tional advancement than before he called. We 
do not wonder that the ambitious, conscien- 
tious teacher becomes irritated and cries out 
against being supervised. 

This negative form of supervision which I 
have designated a waste in education may be 
due to one or more of several factors. The 
Superintendent or special supervisor, a busy 
man, may have felt that his day was so fully 
occupied that he could not afford to give 
more than a few minutes to observing the 
work being done in that room that morning. 
His mind was preoccupied when he came, and 
he entered the room with no definite purpose 
to his visit. His calendar showed him that 
he ought to make a call at this or that par- 
ticular school, and he called as a matter of 
habit. Perhaps he scarcely remembered what 
he had seen in that school when he had visited 
it the last time; he had no recollection of the 
previous problems of the teacher, and conse- 
quently he had no definite suggestions to offer. 
His time being limited, he did not stay long 
enough to really find out what the teacher 
was trying to do, nor how she was trying to 
work out her problem. There may be a few 
especially gifted superintendents or super- 
visors who can enter a room, pass through 
it and out, and say that the work of the 
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teacher was being done properly or unsatis- 
factorily. There may be such gifted super- 
visors, but we confess to a feeling which 
doubts their infallible judgment upon such 
scanty evidence, and we are prone to call their 
supervision wasted efforts. 

The supervisor who really wants to help 
his teacher must be willing to spend enough 
time with the teacher and her class to see 
and hear the work of an entire period, pos- 
sibly of an entire day. He should see the 
class as it begins its work, so that he may 
note the teacher’s preparation for the lesson; 
he must see the development of the lesson, 
so that he may observe whether there is free- 
dom of thought and activity upon the part 
of the children, or whether the teacher is 
merely trying to give them her own opinion 
and ideas, and finally to see how this lesson 
is to be linked up to future projects or lessons. 
Not until he has observed carefully the full 
presentation of the lesson, observed the re- 
action of the pupils; not until he is réady to 
designate the part or parts of the lesson and 
its presentation which are meritorious and 
which were imperfectly presented, has the 
supervisor a right to claim that his visit has 
been worth while to the school. Unless he 
can at the close of his visit, invite the teacher 
to discuss with him the work he has observed 
in a very definite manner, we would like to 
say that in our judgment his visit has been 
a waste in time and effort. 

Another form of supervision which is not 
only a waste of time, but is a real detriment 
tc intensive school work, is that in which the 
superintendent insists upon doing work him- 
self which might be better done by his teacher. 
When the supervisor takes charge of a class 
merely to exploit his personally valued 
scholastic powers, or to give an exhibition of 
an unusual form of recitation, he is depriv- 
ing the teacher of a valuable opportunity to 
teach a lesson for which she has probably 
made careful preparation, and has by his in- 
terruption broken a valuable series of lessons 
without a corresponding gain to teachers and 

pupils. Let me cite two illustrations. 

A superintendent visits a high school class 
in ancient history which has been studying the 
respective contributions of Greece and Rome 
to our modern laws. He listens for a few 
moments, then takes the class and for thirty 
or more minutes he delivers an address upon 
the philosophy which formed the foundation 
on which had laid these systems of ancient 
jurisprudence. His address in itself may have 
been all right. If it had been delivered to a 
class of graduates in a great university, it 
might have been timely and helpful, but here 
it failed to function in the work of this school 
class. The supervisor may have been proud 
of his extensive knowledge of Greek phi- 
losophy as it affected legislation, but his ad- 
dress did not help him to discover anything 
about the historical concepts of the pupils of 
that class, nor to see whether the teacher 
was presenting truths which would make for 
nobler, truer citizenship, or was sowing the 
seeds of anarchy, bolshevism, or disloyalty to 
established forms of government. As such 
his supervision was wasted time. 
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There comes to my mind at this time a 
superintendent who felt that his supervision 
must cover all the details of school work. 
None of it could be entrusted to others. The 
burden must be borne on his own shoulders. 
He felt that he must be acquainted personally 
with every form of work being done, and that 
all decisions concerning any of the school 
activities must be decided by himself. As an 
instance of his form of supervision, he di- 
rected that one of the conditions necessary 
for graduation from the High School was 
that each and every pupil of the senior class 
must write an original essay or oration. 
(These literary productions must all be sent 
to his office when completed. Then he as- 
signed himself the task of reading every one 
of these essays and of deciding which were 
the most meritorious and worthy a place on 
the commencement program. Night after 
night he wasted time in reading, reading, es- 
says. Wasted? Yes, for he was doing some- 
thing that could have been done much better 
by his teachers. The teachers soon began to 
feel that their abilities were underrated and 
slighted. The result in this particular city 
was a weakening of the work in the high 
school. The teachers felt that it was foolish 
for them to plan new work or to devote extra 
time and thought to the duties of the class 
room. Their suggestions were received with 
coolness; their plans for trying out new 
methods were thwarted; their ambitions to 
inauguarate new courses of study were 
blocked, because an unwise supervisor could 
not see that the greatest good must come 
from cooperation and sympathetic endeavors 
of the entire body of teachers. No form of 
supervision can be more irritating than that 
which compels the ones who are supervised 
to follow slavishly the directions which come 
from one man and one man only. 

In a few instances there may be found an- 
other form of supervision that is irritating 
to both good and poor teachers. It is when 
the supervision has for its object only the 
rating of teachers so that their salary may be 
adjusted for succeeding years. There have 
been supervisors who have come into the 
class room with book in hand, and an elabo- 
rate system of notations, so that they may 
record every move of the teacher, and thus 
establish a monetary rating for her. We are 
not criticising any supervision which tends to 
determine a teacher’s fitness for her position, 
or which seeks to discover the strong and 
weak teachers. In every well conducted sys- 
tem of schools, there must be this discriminat- 
ing supervision, but it should be done with 
the least possible embarrassment to the 
teacher, whether she be an excellnt instructor, 
or one poorly prepared and lacking in every 
essential quality of a true teacher. If a 
superintendent must make such a judgment 
of a teacher’s work, it should be done in the 
least conspicuous manner. 

His note book may well be left in his over- 
coat pocket, and his impressions may better 
be recorded after he has left the class room. 
If he does not receive impressions vivid 
enough to remain with him longer than the 
time he is visiting the class, he surely ought 





not to use them against the teacher when he 
is making up. his report. It is this criticism 
of the supervisor’s work which has led some 
to say that the rating power of supervisors is 
the most vicious part of our school syste.n. 
Teachers do not want to appear sensitive and 
they try to have us believe that they are not 
greatly concerned about their rating, and yet 
in many instances the teacher’s permanency of 
position and relative standing depends upon 
the rating she will receive from the super- 
visors of special subjects, plus that of the 
principal, plus that of the superintendent. It 
is not real supervision that irritates, but the 
undue rating power of too many supervisors 
of supervised subjects. Much of the discon- 
tent will be overcome and the wastage 
eliminated if special supervisors shall give 
all their time to assisting the teacher in unify- 
ing the work of the whole system. The prin- 
cipal of a school has better knowledge of a 
teacher’s problems, and the degree of success 
with which she solves them than any special 
supervisor, therefore let him be the judge of 
her fitness for her work, for her promotion, 
or for any increase in salary. “One boss is 
enough for anyone;” additional ones are 
useless and a detriment to maximum efficiency. 


This was followed by Supt. S. H. Layton, 
Altoona, on 


SUPERVISION THAT MAY DISAPPOINT THE 
TEACHER, 


You have had pointed out the difference be- 
tween supervision and inspection. It is easy 
to be an inspector. It requires great skill to 
be a good supervisor. As the name implies 
the supervisor is to have “an over vision.” 
This means that he must have a large outlook 
on his work. Let us also keep in mind that 
teachers are not all alike. This paper keeps 
in mind the true teacher whose life is given 
in eager devotion and willing service to her 
great work. 

First, then, I would say that supervision 
that lacks the elements of leadership must be 
disappointing to the teacher. Very often we 
see persons elevated to the supervisory posi- 
tion who are not fitted by personality or train- 
ing for the difficult task. 

The supervisor should have a winsome 
personality. Self-confidence, self-respect, are 
prime virtues, but they must not lead to arbi- 
trary egotism nor to despotic autocracy. It 
requires a fine balance of character, a fine 
personal poise, to meet the delicate situations 
of supervision with confidence in one’s atti- 
tude without seeming to be autocratic or dog- 
matic. To betray lack of confidence is a 
weakness that disappoints the teacher. 

The unsympathetic supervisor is often a 
disappointment to the teacher. In trying 
situations of discipline or method the teacher 
ought to find her supervisor ever ready to 
offer the helping hand. Indeed the super- 
visor ought to have the power to divine the 
need for such help and offer it voluntarily. 
I do not mean that a supervisor should salve 
over a situation that needs severe dealing, 
but I do mean that the supervisor should 
take on the attitude of a helping personality 
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to whom the teacher may go for help in her 
trying hour. . 

The supervisor must also be characterized 
by an unbounded enthusiasm for her work. 
The “En Theos,” the divine inspiration, must 
be contagious. It must spread over the whole 
group. The supervisor must manifest no ele- 
ment of selfishness either in giving of herself 
cr her time. She may have traveled far for 
ideas, or have spent much time in developing 
her plans. These must unselfishly be given 
away to those whom she would help. Lack 
of scholarship in the subject-matter of super- 
vision would also be very disappointing to the 
teacher. 

In the second place, the supervisor who has 
the “over vision” will have well-defined aims 
and objectives in the subject supervised— 
objectives as they relate to a particular group 
of pupils; objectives as they relate to the 
whole system of schools; objectives as they 
relate to the community and to life itself in 
school and out of school. It is therefore a 
very disappointing thing to go through the 
routine of work under supervision that seems 
to be going nowhere—knowing nowhere to 
go, knowing not the way and knowing not 
whether it has arrived at nowhere or at some 
other where. Here is the bitterest kind of 
disappointment and one of the _ chiefest 
sources of waste in our American school sys- 
tem. Too much imitative tradition! Too 
much blind following of the blind! And the 
Good Book tells us that they both fall into 
the ditch. It is literally true in our school 
work. Supervision that cannot set up definite 
specific aims, that cannot point the way to 
reach the aims, that cannot test the results 
to know that the goal has been reached, is 
not only disappointing; it is disheartening. 

In the third place, the supervision that does 
not manifest a knowledge of modern approved 
methods is disappointing. It matters not what 
subject is supervised there are applications of 
all methods to be made. What is there of 
value in the inductive method, the deductive 
method, the type method, the project method, 
the problem method, the spiral method, the 
Socratic method, or what not, in the presen- 
tation of this subject? It is necessary there- 
fore for the supervisor to have a thorough 
knowledge of the pedagogy of method to lead 
the way into the use of the best in teaching, 
to help avoid the use of the wrong method, 
or the too exclusive use of any one method. 

In the fourth place, supervision not skilled 
in the technique of judging the recitation is 
disappointing. This assumes that there naust 
be fixed standards for judgment, and it also 
assumes that these standards are to be suffi- 
ciently high to stimulate effort and skill in 
reaching them. Supervision that does not 
make the teacher conscious of these standards 
and stimulate her to effort to reach them is 
of low quality. These standards, of course, 
must always have relation to the aims set up 
for the subject. Here again tradition wreaks 
terrible havoc in the schools. ‘ 

When we reach the point of knowing the 
instincts and their related interests dominant 
in the particular grades and ages of our 
school children and adapt aims, method and 
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technique to these instincts and interests, then 
and only then can we have right standards of 
judgment as to what is proper in the pro- 


i 


cedure of the recitation. The mechanical 
aspects of the recitation will be lost, and nat- 
ural procedure will prevail. The supervisor 
who can make use of the demonstration lesson 
has a splendid means of bringing the technique 
of a lesson concretely before teachers. It is 
possibly one of the best means of begetting 
confidence in the supervisor, and also in the 
teachers themselves in their ability to do the 
thing. Even at this stage it is possible to 
learn through imitation. 

In the fifth place, I would say that super- 
vision that is not characterized by democratic 
procedure is disappointing. Too long have 
we had courses of study made by superin- 
tendents and supervisors and superimposed 
upon teachers and pupils. It is now time 
that teachers should participate in the making 
of courses through their knowledge of child 
nature and better still would it be if we could 
have the courses made and lessons planned 
after the lead of the direct interests of the 
specific group children to be taught. 

But the most disappointing effect of the 
superimposed course is the feeling of the 
teacher that she is in no wise responsible for 
what she teaches. The procedure is un- 
democratic in that she is not a participant. 

The same thing is true when the supervisor 
is responsible for the method, or the time 
limits, or what not. She is not a participant. 
She is a servant. She accepts her purposes, 
her task from another. Now that must all be 
changed for the sake of the teacher herself, 
for the sake of teaching in America, and for 
its indirect effect upon the whole gamut of 
school problems. Grant the supervisor the 
democratic elements of leadership and he will 
secure a measure of understanding of his 
aims and objectives, his methods, his results. 
There is developed codperation and a measure 
of responsibility which grows through par- 
ticipation until it reaches every teacher and 
vitalizes and enriches the whole system. 

Remember always however that practically 
all teachers today have been accustomed to 
the more or less autocratic method of school 
management. Therefore, democratic partici- 
pation may be slow in coming. The ultra 
rays of traditional conservatism may retard 
progress, but progress will come. 

My sixth point is that supervision that does 
not stimulate growth in the teacher seriously 
disappoints. Teaching offers large oppor- 
tunities for growth. The variety of informa- 
tion required, the contact with books, the 
freshness of knowledge—all stimulate to real 
growth in scholarship. 

And what field can be more interesting than 
the study of child nature, the original in- 
stincts as they parallel the animal kingdom, 
the interests of child life varied and ever 
changing, the higher social instincts as they 
lead to the romances and tragedies of life, 
the religious instinct as it opens in human re- 
lations, and expanding in its scope it rises 
and reaches to eternity itself and crowns man 
with immortality. The child, the child is the 
central theme of interest of the whole cosmic 
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universe. Jesus purposely took the little child 
and set him in the midst of the disciples to 
answer their questions as to who is the great- 
est in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

To the real teacher there cannot be a dull 
moment. Every act of a child is fraught with 
mighty destiny. Who would pilot him on his 
voyage of life must bear the divine commis- 
sion. Supervision must deal with the big 
problems of life and not concern itself with 
trivialities. How beautiful to help the teacher 
come to her task fresh from the fountain of 
crystal running water rather than from the 
stagnant pool. How delightful to add en- 
thusiasm to her enthusiasm for the new duties 
of the day, conscious that every right outcome 
has far reaching potency! Such a spirit pre- 
cludes fatigue. There is no place for worry. 
There is work, yes, ever-blessed work, but 
work that seems play, for the spirit is in it 
in full measure. 

This is the supervision that begets con- 
fidence, that secures codperation, that makes 
the teacher happy and contented, for she is 
engaged in the greatest work of the world 
and is conscious of her own enlarged vision 
and expanding power. To think of it in 
any other way makes teaching a Procrustean 
bed of misery. Only the dead ones fail to 
respond to such supervision. Any other kind 
of supervision is a tragic disappointment. 

The life of a plant is not conditioned by a 
search for its food through the movement of 
its body as a whole. It draws its nourishment 
from inorganic nature—from the air and 
water. It secures nourishment through move- 
ment of its feeding parts in its environment. 
As Darwin has shown us, in the process of 
growth the very tips of the branches and 
roots are in constant motion, in a constant 
spiral squirm. The course of the spiral 
squirm may be completely changed by the 
presence of water in its environment. So its 
course is changed by the sun also. By divine 
design the region of sensation in the plant 
and the point of growth are identical. The 
tender tip is the plant’s brain. The brain and 
squirm may be completely changed by the 
tender growing cells of the moving tips. By 
contact with the moisture and sunlight the 
plant nourishingly “thinks” of them and 
turns toward the source of the stimulus. 
Even the tree may, metaphorically speaking, 
have a brain function. 

So the soul of the teacher in an environ- 
ment of such splendor as the little child 
must have her spiral tendrils touched, and, 
turning in love to her stimulus, find for her- 
self the new sources of nourishment and the 
more abundant life. 

For the plant to stop its spiral squirm is to 
cease to grow. The new margin of growth 
for the plant, or the teacher, is “the more 
abundant life.” Dead wood has no spiral 
squirm. Dr. Edwin Conklin has aptly phrased 
a discussion of the possibility of acquiring 
mutilations through heredity by saying: 
“Wooden legs are not inherited, but wooden 
heads are.” 

In conclusion, as my seventh point, and in 
keeping with what I have just said, I would 
say that supervision that makes no permanent 





contribution to the life and character of the 
teacher and the children is the greatest dis- 
appointment of all. The school is not con- 
cerned merely with knowledge. The teacher 
is not concerned merely with imparting knowl- 
edge by the best method. She is not 
concerned with the intellect merely, though 
she may be an adept in training to think. | 

Rather is she concerned with all of life. 
The physical life must be helped to the great- 
est perfection. It is the basis of spiritual 
energy.. The emotions must be cultivated. 
Attitudes must be fixed and sentiments crys- 
tallized. The will to do must be trained 
through dynamic solicitations of the feelings 
until the life becomes the index of achieve- 
ment. Spiritual values must be regarded and 
cultivated. The Brotherhood of Man, the 
Fatherhood of God, will ‘be sacred principles 
in the life. Material well-being, or fame, or 
position will avail little as compared with the 
cultivation of these more permanent spiritual 
values. Supervision that does not emphasize 
these will be a disappointment in its present 
temporal aspect and will mar the life through 
the eternal ages. In closing may I quote what 
has been written by Browning, as it may be 
said by teacher and pupils of the true, in- 
spiring and helpful supervisor: 


“We that had loved him so, followed him, 
honored him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear 
accents, : 
Made him our pattern to live or to die!” 
The next paper was by Supt. H. A. 
O’Day on 


SUPERVISION THAT MAY PUFF UP THE 
TEACHER, 


Many, if not a large majority of the teach- 
ers believe that supervision which may puff 
up the teacher is not a waste. This assertion 
is made after conferring with groups of 
teachers in our system and individual teach- 
ers in other systems. It was their opinion 
that it was well for the teachers to receive 
much favorable commendation and was not 
detrimental to their efficient work in the class 
room. 

A first grade boy, in school but a few 
weeks went home and told his mother 
that his teacher, calling her by name, was 
very homely, but she was good. Had the 
teacher been informed of this estimate of 
her, the teaching part of her might have been 
exalted, but it is a question in my mind 
whether or not that would have outweighed 
the criticism of her physical appearance. 

If there is any waste in the subject under 
discussion it is of omission rather than com- 
mission. I realize that this is an unusual 
criticism to make of a superintendent. The 
general public and the teachers in particular, 
seldom think that we do not talk enough, but 
on the contrary we are often told that we 
talk too much. A careful study of the situa- 
tion will bring out the fact that the superin- 
tendent does not talk too much, especially 
along certain lines. 

It is quite probable that we superintendents 
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too often withhold the kind word or favor- 
able comment for one reason or another. It 
may be because there are so many things 
which are unfavorable to which we desire to 
call attention, or we may possibly excuse our- 
selves by the general statement that if 
nothing is said it shall be understood that 
we approve. I have heard of superintend- 
ents who were always saying good things 
and nothing but good things to their teachers. 
One prominent educator discussing this sub- 
ject made the assertion that such superin- 
tendents were able to hold their positions for 
a long period, but that the amount of their 
Rema work in the community was very 
small. 

That this subject has been assigned to me 
under this general heading, is evidence that 
some one thinks there is waste in supervision 
when it puffs up the teacher. I believe there 
is such waste, and it appears under two gen- 
eral headings. First: The work of the teacher 
in the class room, and second: The schedule 
of work as arranged in most systems of 
graded schools. 

If we have told our teachers that no criti- 
cism is a good omen, then whenever we visit 
a room and find a teacher doing work in a 
manner which we know is not the best, and 
fail to bring it to her attention in some way, 
surely she has the right to believe that she 
is doing well, and we leave her in an exalted 
frame of mind, then some of the time of the 
school superintendent has been wasted. I am 
guilty of thus wasting time. And how to 
overcome this difficulty is to me a difficult 
problem. Is it possible, or wise, even if pos- 
sible, to correct every error; to find fault 
with everything which is not in accordance 
with your own pet theory? How far shall 
we limit the teacher in her individuality? Is 
there the danger that we may cause her to 
feel so embarrassed over the visit of the 
superintendent or supervisor that her work 
will not be of the best? If the school is to 
accomplish the best possible results there must 
be as few uncorrected errors as possible. 

It is a generally conceded maxim that in 
a controversy between the teacher and pupil 
or, between teacher, pupil and parent, the 
teacher is in the right. Every wise superin- 
tendent upholds his teacher. In the discus- 
sion between these different factors just 
mentioned, was there ever a superintendent 
who took the side of the teacher when he knew 
in his own mind that the teacher was in the 
wrong? Was the superintendent doing right 
in thus siding with the teacher? It seems 
very natural to side with the teacher. The 
superintendent has been a teacher and realizes 
that even if the teacher was in the wrong, the 
~ rovocation might have been very great. 

oes not this attitude on the part of the 
superintendent tend to puff up the teacher? 
It may or may not, depending upon the after- 
meeting which the superintendent holds with 
the teacher. If he is to allow the teacher to 
go back to her class feeling that she was in 
the right and the pupil in the wrong, it is im- 
possible to conceive of the amount of harm 
which may result. On the other hand, if you 
go over the matter carefully with the teacher, 
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and explain wherein she was in the wrong, 
and tell her that while in the presence of the 
child you sided with her, and show her a bet- 
ter way to have handled the situation, you 
have somewhat justified your position. In 
doing this no doubt there is a danger that the 
teacher may feel that the superintendent is a 
hypocrite or at least two-faced, and I am not 
sure but that the teacher is right. Is it not a 
debatable question whether the superintend- 
ent ought at all times to side with the teacher? 
I wonder if even the child mind does not 
sometimes see the injustice to which he is 
subjected. Is it good moral training always 
to side with the teacher? Would it not be 
for the best interests of all concerned for the 
teacher to frankly own up that she was in 
error and made a mistake? Teachers are not 
infallible; the best of us make mistakes and 
would it not be better to frankly own to such 
mistakes, and then see to it that the same 
mistake does not happen again? There is a 
homely old saying that “It is no disgrace to 
get the itch, but it is a disgrace not to cure 
it.’ 

In our present method of arranging classes, 
forming programs, conducting standard tests 
and school exhibits there is much that may 
puff up the teacher. There was a time when 
in graded schools the ability of many teachers 
was measured by the number of pupils she 
promoted. It is a situation that is difficult to 
handle. We say it is results that we are after 
and the teacher says, “There is the result.” 
Standard tests, uniform examinations are 
given. The teacher whose class shows the 
highest standard, in the same grade, instinc- 
tively feels, even if she never says it, “I am 
the better teacher.” 

A new superintendent comes into the school 
system, visits the different teachers at their 
work. He notices one class doing much bet- 
ter work than another class in the same grade, 
possibly in the same building. In his eager- 
ness to have the teacher feel at ease and to 
establish a favorable and mutually helpful 
relationship, he commends the better class on 
their remarkable work; tells the teacher that 
he is very much pleased with what is being 
accomplished. The teacher, while possibly 
not puffed up, cannot help but feel that she 
is doing good work. There may be several 
reasons why this class is doing exceptionally 
good work. And if the superintendent fails 
in bringing to the mind of the teacher some 
of these reasons, there is waste in super- 
vision. Often, oh, how often, the teacher of 
the previous year was an exceptionally good 
teacher and the pupils were well trained in 
thinking, and were well versed in the subject- 
matter, and this carried over to the next year, 
and a most mediocre teacher, secured fair 
results only because of the work of the previ- 
ous year. It is quite possible that the class 
may be an exceptional class—for some classes 
are better than others——and we give the 
credit to the teacher when it belongs to the 
class. The new superintendent is not the only 
cne who thus wastes time. There may be 
some measure of excuse for him, but not 
much for the one who has been several years 
in the same school system. 
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Do we not too often linger over the work 
of the best pupils, the exceptional composi- 
tion, the drawing which shows marked abil- 
ity on the part of the pupil? And as we 
leave the room leave in the mind of the 
teacher only the good work which we have 
discussed, and the mediocre, or poor work is 
entirely forgotten? I grant you that it is not 
wise to spend all our time with the poor 
pupils, and yet how often those poor stu- 
dents become the strongest men and women, 
and do the most for the community in which 
they live. If the superintendent and teacher 
fail to thoroughly study the backward child, 
fail to find the weakness and endeavor to cor- 
rect the same then, in a measure, supervision 
has been wasted. : 

The system of rating teachers which has 
been inaugurated by the State Department of 
Education is an admirable one and will be 
of much assistance to superintendents in 
overcoming some of the obstacles mentioned 
in this paper. ; s 

The competent, hard working, faithful 
teacher deserves commendation, and it is the 
duty of us superintendents to give it to her, 
but let us not forget that it is possible to 
puff up the teacher in such a manner as to 
cause waste in supervision. 


The last paper of the morning was by 
Supt. A. S. Martin, of Norristown, on 


POOR TEACHERS MEETINGS, 


The nature of good teachers’ meetings is 
determined by fundamental controls. The 
principal purpose of the public schools now is 
the preparation of the individual for good 
citizenship in a democracy; under a govern- 
ment where the qualified voters delegate cer- 
tain rights of law-making and the enforce- 
ment of laws and powers for the organization 
of society to certain qualified individuals for 
a term of years, two, four, or six, or ten. 
the implied assumption is that those who 
delegate their rights for a limited time will 
obey control of those to whom power is 
legally delegated. Respect for rightful 
authority becomes mandatory to all others. 
This obedience to lawful authority consti- 
tutes the principal virtue in a citizen in a 
democracy. 

The public school is the institution of 
democracy. The state assigns certain profes- 
sional functions to each superintendent. 
Other powers are delegated to members of 
school boards. These school boards in turn, 
especially of cities and boroughs, delegate the 
professional functions so far as in their power 
to the superintendent. 

The superintendent through delegated 
power becomes the professional head of the 
school system and is rightly held responsible 
for the efficient management of the schools. 
On him devolves the responsibility for the 
right performance of every essential function 
of the public schools and naturally he ac- 
cepts corresponding power and uses such 
power to secure the necessary ends. 

Professional minded teachers understand 
the democratic duty of recognizing and re- 
specting the delegated professional rights of 





the superiors. However, many teachers lack 
this professional attitude of mind chiefly by 
reason of the fact that instructors in college 
and normal school are rarely professionally 
trained and consequently lack the professional 
attitude. If professional knowledge and 
training is of value in the public schools then 
an essential mandatory qualification of a 
teacher or professor in a teacher training 
school or college is an adequate professional 
training. 

An important function of the superintead- 
ent is wise delegation of professional respon- 
sibility to those who conduct teachers’ meet- 
ings. In no case should a supervisor present 
essential ideas at a teachers’ meeting which 
are not understood or approved by the super- 
intendent. Constructive criticism should be 
welcomed, but the professional head of the 
schools must determine the ideas which shall 
prevail. 

Teachers’ meetings should have a definite 
purpose. The director of a meeting should 
be prepared for the particular work. He may 
be the superintendent, a principal, a super- 
visor, or a teacher. The finest preparation 
for citizenship in a democracy is in essence 
cheerful recognition and response to rightful 
delegated authority. This principle of de- 
mocracy should obtain in all teachers’ meet- 
ings. It is applicable alike to the practice of 
pupils, teachers, and supervisors, and prin- 
cipals. A good citizen of a democracy is the 
product of practice of due respect for law- 
fully delegated authority. 

The term professional or professionally 
trained is restricted in meaning to special 
training in methods of teaching and school 
administration. 

A general discussion of some forty minutes 
or longer followed the reading of these in- 
teresting papers. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








Ge second session of the Department 
opened at 9:30 a. m. in Fahnestock 
Hall, President Wagner in the chair. The 
general topic of the morning was “The 
Organization of the Supervisi6n of Instruc- 
tion.” 

Supt. Robbins, of Williamsport, spoke of 
action by the Department at this time which 
promised well. Superintendents Gordy and 
Davis followed in approval; and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Robbins, it was ordered that a 
second meeting of the Department be held 
in the near future, and at a date early 
enough to consider proposed legislation. 

The first paper of the morning was by 
Supt. U. L. Gordy, of Chambersburg, in 
answer to the question, 


WHO SHALL SUPERVISE? 


Who shall supervise? The answer is sim- 
ple: One who is soundly qualified, and who 
has the time and opportunity to do it. In 
further determination of the proper person 
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and qualifications of the supervisor, much de- 
pends upon how we define supervision. 

Dr. Judd made in this department one year 
ago the statement that supervision is a mat- 
ter of measurement by scientific standards. 
This appears to be sound doctrine, and 
eliminates as unfit the person who has not had 
adequate training to this end,—the average 
normal school and college graduate and others 
of even less preparation who may be called 
to supervisory positions for local reasons. 
It would have eliminated many of us also, 
when years ago we were advanced to this 
work largely upon our record as high school 
teachers and principals, and right conscious 
were we at the time of our limitations in 
what we were about to undertake. Qualifica- 
tions to measure by scientific standards the 
educational value of subject matter, to know 
what are teaching and learning norms, to 
determine by observation to what extent 
these are reached by teachers and pupils, and 
to lead both from lower to higher planes of 
efficiency are found in the expert, not ex- 
periment. Furthermore, such ability does not 
come by accident of any kind, and the school 
of experience is slow, wasteful and uacer- 
tain. The necessary training must be done 
in departments of schools instituted for the 
purpose, in the case of the other learned pro- 
fessions. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention, 
along with scientific training, the personal 
qualifications, honesty, energy, boldness, good 
sense, tact, the spirit of helpfulness and other 
common virtues as fundamental factors in a 
supervisor’s fitness. Yet, he who lacks in any 
of these is unworthy of the office. 

Supervision as commonly understood is of 
two kinds, general and particular, and both 
are very important for the better operation 
of schools in any district. A general over- 
sight of the whole school organization is 
necessary in order to insure the harmonious 
and effectual working of all departments. 
There must also be technical direction that 
has to do with the work of the teachers and 
pupils, day by day, in the class-room. 

In the former case the vision should be 
complete, the understanding of educational 
principles in the organization of schools 
sound, and the ability to evaluate educational 
quantities and qualities sure. This duty 
would seem to fall to the superintendent and 
his assistants as the responsible head of the 
schools. His preparation, personal and pro- 
fessional, can not be too thorough; his ser- 
vices can not be too genuinely useful. The 
worth of the whole school system in his dis- 
trict depends largely upon the wisdom of his 
direction. This adjustment all are probably 
prepared to accept. 

For the supervision of work done in the 
school room, the personal observation for 
further guidance and development, the best 
plan seems to be to assign this to non-teaching 
principals, properly prepared and in charge 
of not more than two buildings and twenty- 
five teachers. It does not appear to be wise 
for the superintendent to undertake to do 
this, however well qualified he may be. In 
the attempt as is frequently expected of him, 
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his time and attention are diverted from the 
larger problems of organization, or the 
supervision is incomplete, more likely both, 
resulting in low standards for the schools 
and often worse. The big industries use no 
such cheap methods. Superintendent, depart- 
ment heads, shop foremen, all have their 
place in big productive establishments be- 
cause it is found that such an arrangement 
best promotes efficiency. The same logic 
properly applies to the schools. 

I am not certain that supervision by special 
subjects or by grades as is frequently seen, 
is as effectual as the teacher-group system. 
To be sure, by this plan it is possible to se- 
cure a more highly developed technical skill 
in the supervisory department, but this is not 
all that needs to be taken into account. 

Supervision of anything pre-supposes con- 
trol; and without this, perfectly operative, no 
effective supervision can be carried on. It 
keeps in proper place and proportion all the 
working elements of the organization, and 
sees to it that each functions in the right 
way with respect and in relation to the other 
and to the whole.. It is quite important too 
that the center of this control, as well as the 
fact, be well known and definitely fixed. 

Almost every superintendent knows how 
dificult it is to maintain a well balanced 
course of study and harmonious effort among 
teachers and pupils when the supervisor of 
writing, of music, of drawing, of dramatic 
expression, of physical exercises, of manual 
and domestic arts, of civic improvement, of 
attendance, and so on, hand out their special 
outlines of work to the regular teachers, and 
follow each other in their visits to rooms for 
inspection and improvement of the work 
done. In fact, so long as man is human, it 
can’t be done. The same is true in part in 
supervision by grades. The best leader is one 
leader. More than this, there tis no real lead- 
ership, and qualifications to that end are 
largely set at naught. 

From this point of view, it is claimed that 
a principal, even only tolerably well trained 
to supervise writing, music, drawing, as well 
as language, history, arithmetic and all the 
other subjects taught from low grade to high 
school, devoting his entire time to the work 
and having no more than twenty-five teachers 
in charge, is more valuable to the work and 
development of teachers, more influential 
among the pupils whom he will learn to call 
by name rather than indicate with the index 
finger and a “you,” more useful in promoting 
among parents community pride in the school, 
than highly specialized supervisors in charge 
of a multiplied number ef teachers, each in- 
clined to ride his own subject to extremes to 
the distraction of everybody. 

It must not be understood that this plan of 
principal supervision eliminates the special 
teacher. Because our regular teachers are as 
a rule not yet prepared to do good work in 
music, drawing and other recent additions to 
our course of study, we must have in the 
emergency persons specially trained to do 
this. Still, I can’t stand for the special 
teacher of writing. Since it is a very old art, 
called into practical use by every one as long 
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as life lasts, and methods of class-room in- 
struction have been reduced to pretty definite 
standards, the regular teacher of any com- 
mendable degree of pride and preparation 
will do as well toward her pupils in writing 
as she does in history and arithmetic. Any- 
thing else is an indication of weakness some- 
where. 

However, in situations where special teach- 
ers must be had to teach once or twice a week 
in a room, and assign work to be done be- 
tween times, it is my experience that such 
teachers, novice or experienced, profiting by 
sensible supervision in about the same way 
as does the normal school graduate in charge 
of one room. In fact, because they are not 
so intimately acquainted with the pupils and 
for other very good reasons, they need it 
more. Instead of being an exception to the 
over-seeking care of the supervising prin- 
cipal, they are a special charge. 

Of course, the principal must be big enough 
professionally to properly assume this charge. 
While it is not necessary for him to be an 
expert, an exhibition artist, he should know 
a great deal about the technique and pedagogy 
of these special subjects. He will have ac- 
quized this in his school of preparation for 
supervisory work, and when placed in a posi- 
tion he will efficiently boss the whole job in 
this building. I maintain that there is no 
proper place on the inside for a free lance. 
All this may appear to be very old-fashioned, 
but many will admit that their experience 
bears testimony to its truth. 

The foregoing refers more particularly to 
the elementary schools. In the high school, 
the situation is somewhat different. Even so, 
the willing observer is able to see here the 
value of centralized supervision. It occurs 
te me that one danger in our high school or- 
ganization is extreme specialization, in which 
heads of departments are apt, by over- 
emphasis of their subjects, to disturb the 
pupils in their conception of school as a well- 
balanced unit, and to weaken their morale 
along lines of allegiance to all persons and 
factors concerned in its organization. In our 
high school of twenty-four teachers, I feel 
better satisfied to have the major part of 
the office work done by the clerk, leaving the 
principal free to supervise all departments. 
I expect him to go into the English depart- 
ment, to advise with. the teachers as to what 
is to be done, point out mistakes of methods 
and accomplishment, and to set these aright; 
to render the same service in the science 
department, the history, foreign language and 
all others. Call him a “cracker-jack,” if you 
will, who is able to do this well, but find him 
and he will administer the affairs of the 
school in a way that there will be more sys- 
tematic effort by the pupils, in consequence 
fewer failures and withdrawals, less friction 
Letween pupils and teachers, and a better un- 
derstanding with parents than when the 
supervision is done by department heads. In- 
cidentally, when found, this capable supervis- 
ing principal is worth a good salary. 

Who shall supervise? Not the board of 
school directors, says the law, in a district 
where a superintendent has been elected. Yet 





there should be confidence without friction be- 
tween director and supervisor. The school 
board is the head of all local authority in 
the administration of schools, and the super- 
visor who arrogantly disputes this in mind or 
by act is deservedly riding to a disastrous 
fall. The ethics of the situation, however, is 
such that after the supervisor, believed to be 
capable, has been retained and the lines of 
organization agreed upon, he will be permitted 
te go forward with his work without petty 
disturbance by the board. 

Neither should the individual director 
thoughtlessly embarrass the supervisor by in- 
sisting upon a change in policy. While it is 
perfectly proper for him to make interested 
inquiry into conditions, and to suggest the 
advisability of change, yet in the last analysis 
the supervisor should be allowed to pursue 
his own course without the feeling that it is 
necessary for him to surrender his better 
judgment to what he may regard as superior 
authority. If he is wrong he should be set 
right, but this is best done before the open 
board. 

Happily, that phase of director-supervision 
seems no longer to exist in which the nominal 
supervisor would be approached with a sig- 
nificant “request” that some particular thing 
be done in a particular way, usually for the 
benefit of a particular friend. That form of 
supervision has passed because the type of 
director has passed. Peace to his ashes, and 
may they never rise again. 

No other influential person nor group of 
persons, political, religious or fraternal, 
should interfere in the supervisory work of 
the schools. Because the schools are for all 
the children of all the people, and supported 
by the money of those who have it, the privi- 
lege of offering suggestions to the supervisor 
should never be denied; of dictating irreg- 
ularly, never allowed. The best course for 
the supervisor to follow under such condi- 
tions is to listen attentively, but to decide 
sensibly. 

Who then shall supervise? Superintendent 
and principals to whom education is a pro- 
fession in all that the term implies. 


Supt. W. W. Rupert, of Pottstown, fol- 
lowed upon 


WHAT SHALL BE THE FREQUENCY AND 
LENGTH OF SUPERVISORY VISITS? 


We will, I think, agree that the frequency 
and the length of visits by the supervisor to 
the teachers under his supervision will fall 
under the influence of a potent and universal 
principle—that of variability. Variable tem- 
perature, pressure, density, physical resist- 
ance, electrical resistance, chemical resistance, 
growth, force, are a few of the manifestations 
of this all-pervading variability. We can not 
hope, nor do we desire, to find uniformity in 
work that is necessarily directed towards ob- 
jects so widely divergent as is the helping of 
a beginner, the reformation of one almost 
submerged by bad habits, and the collabora- 
tion with an able, artistic teacher. 

To complicate the matter still further, you 
are, perhaps, just now modifying the method 
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of teaching reading in your primary schools. 
These schools will, therefore, for some 
months demand an unusual amount of care 
and time. Your visits will very properly be 
frequent and prolonged. Some teachers, by 
the principle or law of variability, will need 
much more help than others. One teacher 
will meet you at the door and say, “I’m so 
glad you came. I am at my wit’s end. If the 
work does not soon go better, I shall be in 
the hospital.” Another greets you by saying, 
“T’m so glad you came. I just want you to 
see what marvelous progress my children are 
making. Really, Mr. Blank, it is wonderful. 
I’m so glad the change in method and texts 
has been made.” In the first case you will 
have to take off your overcoat and work like 
a Trojan for an hour. In the second case 
you can rest at your ease in a comfortable 
chair while teacher and pupils, all happy as 
larks in the sunshine, proceed with the read- 
ing in a manner that does your heart good. 
Generous praise is given to the teacher and 
the pupils, a few suggestions and constructive 
criticisms are offered, and in fifteen minutes 
the superintendent goes on his way rejoicing, 
carrying with him, perhaps, some good ideas 
that are new to him. The visit has been 
mutually helpful. 

On entering a fifth grade school you find 
the pupils busily engaged in solving questions 
in arithmetic. It is at once evident that the 
pupils understand the work and are making 
fine progress, The teacher, however, calls 
attention to one pupil who has much diffi- 
culty with long division. “This boy,” says 
the teacher, “is a puzzle to me. He knows 
his multiplication tables and his division tables, 
yet he has great difficulty in determining the 
quotient figures in division. He is an excel- 
lent speller and a fine, expressive reader.” It 
takes only two minutes for the teacher to 
place the problem before you. In three min- 
utes you indicate a treatment that you think 
may remove the difficulty, and say that in a 
week or ten days you will return to learn the 
result of the pedagogical experiment. You 
have been in the room only ten minutes, yet 
you have rendered a genuine professional 
service to both teacher and pupil. 

You visit a fourth grade school. The 
pupils are reading Emily H. Miller’s charm- 
ing little poem “The Bluebird.” You note 
the teacher’s thought-provoking, inspiring 
questions and suggestions. You observe the 
keen interest and happy responses of the 
children. You are delighted with the 
sprightly, expressive manner in which the 
children render the gem. After the class has 
been dismissed you express your appreciation 
of a fine piece of work—work that is building 
character by creating a love for beautiful 
thought beautifully clothed. You also secure 
the teacher’s consent to bring her class to a 
teachers’ meeting next week when she will 
give a demonstration of her method. Time 
has moved swiftly here. You have spent a 
half hour with this teacher and have promised 
to return the following week to hear the 
pupils read and talk about Mary H. Krout’s 
“Little Brown Hands.” 

To-day you enter a school just as the 
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teacher calls a class in geography. The sub- 
ject, “ Industrial Pursuits of Man,” is a heavy 
one for fifth grade pupils, but by unusually 
skillful questioning on local manufacturing 
plants and transportation companies interest 
is brought to white heat. You are so well 
pleased with this lesson that you arrange to 
have it repeated in the presence of all your 
teachers of geography. To hear this lesson, 
to properly commend it, and to arrange for 
its repetition at a teachers’ meeting has taken 
thirty minutes. 

The next teacher visited is also conducting 
a recitation in geography. Her work, h ow- 
ever, is dull, mechanical, bookish. There is 
no attempt, ‘for purposes of elucidation and 
illustration, to use the knowledge possessed 
by the pupils. Memory is made to carry a 
heavy load; reason, judgment, experience are 
not asked to carry anything. How much will 
this teacher learn at the coming meeting ? 
How much have you accomplished in your 
forty-five minutes of diagnosis and _prescrip- 
tion? What improvement will you find when 
after three or four days you visit her again? 

Perhaps you have gradually come to the 
conclusion that too much time is required to 
teach the multiplication tables. The pupils 
may finally know the tables, but this knowl- 
edge has been slowly and laboriously ac- 
quired. You are confident that there is room 
for great improvement in the method em- 
ployed. Too many combinations are brought 
into a single recitation. Children are confused 
and befuddled by hearing many incorrect 
products. (Time is consumed, and progress 
is glacier-like in character. You meet your 
teachers and indicate the changes you have 
in mind. Each teacher is given a typewritten 
ccpy fully explaining the method. The teach- 
ers see clearly the sound psychological 
grounds upon which the new method rests. 
Only one new combination is presented at a 
time. The presentation is made vivid. At 
suitable intervals throughout the day there 
are several repetitions of a combination. This 
repetition is continued until the combination 
is known. You and your teachers are en- 
gaged in an educational experiment. At the 
outset you do not know how many repetitions 
will be necessary to fix a combination in the 
mind. There will be some variations, both 
because of differences in the combinations 
and differences in the learners. But there is 
faith in the method because it calls for the 
application of three sound principles: vivid 
presentation, repetition at correct intervals, 
avoidance of the reverberation of false an- 
swers through the mind. 

While such an experiment is in progress it 
is plain that you will frequently want to visit 
your co-workers who are engaged upon it. 
You are too deeply interested in the result to 
neglect visitation. Your help and encourage- 
ment will be needed here and there. Some 
teachers will want to tell you about the won- 
derful success which they have attained; 
others will want to ask important questions. 
Frequent visits, but short ones, may well be 
the rule when engaged in work of this kind. 

What, my friends, is the conclusion of the 
whole matter? Is it not that the superintend- 
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ent who can visit his schools frequently 
thereby renders a service of supreme value? 


Supt. E. R. Barclay, of Huntingdon, read 
the next paper on the 


SUPERVISORY CONFERENCE BEFORE SUPER- 
VISION. 


Since the speaker has had most of his 
experience as a supervising principal and 
superintendent, he will naturally treat this 
subject from that angle rather than that of 
a supervisor of special subjects. Instead of 
always using the title subject, it has been 
found expedient to frequently use the broader 
and somewhat synonymous term “ Projective- 
Supervision.” 

Just as the real work of the teacher is done 
in the class room when she comes in vital 
touch with her pupils, so the best work of the 
superintendent on the professional side, at 
least, is done in the grade meeting or con- 
ference, when he comes in personal touch 
with his teachers. Whatever else the teacher 
may accomplish, she has failed, if she does 
not develop in her pupils initiative, inde- 
pendence, confidence and courage; and the 
superintendent who fails to stimulate these 
high qualities in his teachers has signally 
failed in his most important function. In 
order that there may be the most helpful co- 
operation in these grade conferences, both 
parties must stand on the same level and 
thoroughly understand each other, which 
means free speech on all educational policies 
and methods of teaching concerning which 
there may be ground for differences of 
opinion. The wise superintendent will often 
modify his instructions and plans after hear- 
ing the discussion of his teachers. (This is 
especially true when teachers are made to feel 
that their views are desirable. 

In every school system of any size, there 
are two classes of teachers, who constitute 
a large majority of the corps and who need 
the supervisory conference with the superin- 
tendent. These two classes are the young 
and inexperienced teachers fresh from the 
high school, the normal school, or the college 
and may I add in some cases fresh from the 
woods. The second class is made up of the 
long-experienced grade teachers who are on 
the decline professionally. 

These young and inexperienced teachers 
may, or may not have adequate academic 
training; they may, or may not have a special 
aptitude for teaching. They may, or may 
not have a lot of hazy and unassimilated 
ideas on the principles of pedagogy, but they 
are reasonably sure of adopting the manner- 
isms and methods of teaching exemplified to 
them by some favorite teacher, regardless of 
whether such methods are good or adaptible. 
Their perspective of the social ideals, their 
evaluation of subject-matter and their judg- 
ment of the economies in the teaching process 
are, as a rule, crude and distorted by their 
enthusiasm and eagerness to get started. 
They live and have their being in the theories 
of life. They lack the effectiveness which 
experience will bring. They are bound to 
make many mistakes and will need the most 





persistent assistance and guidance if they are 
to avoid the many pitfalls open to those with- 
out experience. What they need is the pro- 
jective-supervision of a superintendent who 
can anticipate their troubles and steer them 
clear of the rocks and breakers ahead. The 
supervisory conference is probably the best 
means of accomplishing this end. 

The course of study must prescribe defi- 
nitely the minimum essential facts that are 
to be required of all children taught in com- 
mon, otherwise the young teacher will inevit- 
ably present a mass of non-essentials largely 
to the exclusion of the more vital subject 
matter of the course. The program, the 
community demands and the vital things in 
teaching must be presented to them con- 
cretely and often individually before they are 
ready to start. The experienced supervisor 
appreciates the fact that these young teachers 
are potential and if he is to transform their 
potential energy into kinetic power in the 
school room, he must utilize their capabilities 
to the best advantage of the school system 
and the teachers themselves. They may have 
considerable pedagogical training, but they 
are usually at a serious loss to know how to 
translate this training into practice. For them 
it is a difficult matter to bridge the limited 
practice teaching of the model school, under 
ideal conditions, and the real teaching of the 
school room under a less favorable environ- 
ment. These teachers need projective-super- 
vision in the preparation of the program, in 
planning work and, may I add that they need 
some very definite guidance on the subject of 
discipline. 

Teachers of this class are usually enthusias- 
tic, ambitious and often idealists, and will, if 
properly supervised at the beginning, give 
new life and vigor to a corps of teachers 
growing stale in the service. Yet these same 
qualities need to be inventoried and rated be- 
fore turning the teacher loose in school. 
Their zeal is desirable but dangerous unless 
put under control at the beginning. Someone 
has truthfully said that “Youth and fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” Most 
of us with long experience now realize that 
our enthusiasm and ambition were bigger as- 
sets in our first teaching experience than were 
our judgment and organizing ability. 

Educators generally agree that the wider 
and better conception of supervision lies in 
the stimulus and organization given the 
“ supervised.” It must go further than test- 
ing, measuring and rating the service of 
teachers, however much that is to be desired. 
Constructive supervision and the writer be- 
lieves all supervision should be of this class, 
will, if properly given, change the teachers’ 
powers from what they are to what they ought 
to be. Dr. Baker has aptly said, “ The great- 
est service of supervision is in multiplying the 
excellencies of the teachers and the system.” 
This is obviously best done by the supervisor 
becoming a clearing house for good ideas, 
successful methods and helpful devices passed 
from one teacher to another through the 
supervisory conference or teachers’ meeting. 
It is from this source that most supervisors 
get their best materials and learn to know the 




















real problems of teaching, notwithstanding 
the excellent training offered by the “ Sum- 
mer-School-Specialist.” Skillful projective- 
supervision will often develop initiative, 
resourcefulness, confidence and last, but not 
least, a degree of sanity and tact not other- 
wise attainable. It frequently enables the 
young teacher to find herself and her powers, 
which is always desirable. A superintendent 
or supervisor is always proud and honored to 
receive the thanks of one of his successful 
teachers for having helped her to find herself 
as a teacher. The success of a teacher is 
often made or marred in the a breaking in 
process” and the superintendent has much 
te do with the making or marring, by his 
ability or inability to do propective-super- 
vision. 

Teachers naturaly chafe under supervision 
that does not tell them in advance about the 
conditions under which they must work, the 
mistakes they must avoid, the points of merit 
upon which their work is to be appraised, and 
the subjects in the course of study to be 
stressed. In other words, they want to know 
in advance what is expected of them. For 
this reason the supervisory conference before 
supervision has a prominent place. Once the 
teacher knows definitely what she is to do; 
how she is to do it and the time allowed her 
for doing it, she is fairly well supervised; 
after her results are tested, rated, scaled and 
cempared with standard tests, she is measured 
and surveyed. Supervision and measurement 
of results are not synonymous. The first is 
generic; the second specific. Supervision al- 
ways has for its basis a more productive de- 
velopment of the teacher. It is constructive 
and tends to develop power rather than to 
measure results. 

The second class of teachers needing pro- 
jective-supervision are those long in service. 
As Dr. Baker says, “So long that their work 
has grown mechanical, their original view- 
point all but obliterated, their ideals and 
enthusiasm all but seeped out, and their gen- 
eral worth as inspirers of youth greatly 
depreciated.” They have grown stale in ser- 
vice, because of the very nature of their 
work, their associations and the apparnt lack 
of need for them to study, to grow and vitalize 
their teaching. In all probability, there was 
a time when they were inspirational and en- 
thusiastic teachers, but through years of 
practice in routine and repetition work in a 
great school their teaching has become insipid 
and devitalized. They are holding their 
position by virtue of what they were twenty 
years ago and not what they are now. How 
to get inspiration, enthusiasm and the habits 
of a student into these teachers is one of the 
real tests of a superintendent’s ability to 
supervise. He may be able to do it in teach- 
ers‘ meetings, by mixing the enthusiasm and 
vigor of his young teachers with that of the 
conservation usually found in older teachers; 
he may be able to do it by conducting reading 
circles, methods classes and grade confer- 
ences in which the superintendent becomes 
the organizer of the general plans and schemes 
of education, adapted to local community 
needs. In this case he is the architect who 
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prepares the plans and writes out the speci- 
fications for them to follow. He may be able 
to do it by changing the teacher from one 
grade i in the system to that of another, which 
is frequently done to the detriment of the 
children concerned. He may have her visit 
cther schools and observe the work good 
teachers are doing there. Or he may find it 
necessary to send her to a summer school for 
rejuvenation. The method he pursues will in 
a great measure be determined by his good 
judgment and his ability to do constructive- 
projective supervision. The young teacher 
may need a governor and safety valve to hold 
her in check but the long-experienced grade 
teacher needs the fuel and fire of her youth 
if she is to be rated as progressive. 

The difficult problem confronting the super- 
visor, when he deals with this second class of 
teachers, is how to get and keep in them an 
open mind. The mind of a student, an in- 
vestigator, a progressive. Dogmatic conceit, 
self complacency and routine rule are all to 
be combatted in the supervisory conference, 
if we are to keep them sweet on their jobs 
and progressively active and alert. It is in 
these meetings that stimulus must be given 
to their jaded spirits. It is here that the 
supervisor must awaken high purposes and 
enhance the value of service, sacrifice and 
growth. It is therefore obvious that the 
supervisor has a task which is highly scientific 
and calls for a broad knowledge of human 
nature and the best principles of diplomacy 
and pedagogy; a task requiring greater skill 
than mere criticism of recitations, carrying 
out the rules of the school board or the pro- 
visions of the course of study. Such super- 
vision requires the insight of the psychologist, 
the view point of the biologist and a thorough 
familiarity with the social conditions under 
which the teacher lives and works; it works 
for quality rather than quantity, the spirit 
rather than the content. 

The lack of definite course of study or of 
the best means of having such course effec- 
tively taught lays supervision open to sus- 
picion. For, as Dr. Yocum says, “A course 
cf study is a test of supervision in what it 
includes and omits, in the aims which it 
specifies, in the detail and definiteness with 
which it seeks to attain the ends, in its pro- 
visions for adjustment, in its relative valua- 
tion and emphasis of details and in the 
organization which results from definiteness.” 
The lack of a full co-operation between pupils, 
teachers and school authorities working such 
a course is a frank admission of weak and 
bungling projective-supervision. The lack of 
spirit progress and professional growth is an- 
other way of saying the system needs pro- 
jective supervision from the superintendent. 
When the school does not function properly 
in its relation to community life, it is because 
the head of the school system has not had the 
vision to see the future needs of the schools 
nor the energy and wisdom to project it into 
the work of his teachers. 

The fundametal basis of any effective or- 
ganization is such harmonious co-operation 
as utilizes the powers and faculties of all the 
members to the greatest advantage, and com- 
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bines them in effective team work. Individual 
ability in teachers, is highly important, but 
individuals, however able, accomplish little 
as an organization if they work at cross pur- 
poses. Different qualities, different methods, 
different points of view, supplement and 
strengthen if teachers pull together, but neu- 
tralize if they pull in opposite directions. 
There is no more important problem in 
supervision than to co-ordinate all the forces 
of the school system. This must of necessity 
be done in the supervisory conference before 
supervision where the suprintendent can blend 
and amalgamate the enthusiasm and vigor of 
the young teacher with that of the mature 
judgment and caution of his older teachers, 
the product will be an organized and co- 
operative corps showing to the best advan- 
tage under all subsequent tests. The selection 
of capable teachers may be an administrative 
function, but the appraisal of their worth in 
making, and the fitting of their capabilities 
into the demands of a school system are 
purely projective-supervision, requiring the 
personal touch of a master supervisor. 


The final paper of the sessions was by 
Supt. H. O. Dietrich, of Kane, on 


SUPERVISORY CONFERENCE AFTER 
SUPERVISION. 


From the days of Socrates and Quintilian 
to this good year of 1920 numerous voices 
crying in the educational wilderness have pro- 
claimed the need of greater efficiency in teach- 
ing and constructive elements in the class 
room. This gospel has been regarded by most 
of us as part of our pedagogical treasure and 
we land it away carefully “where moth and 
rust do not corrupt.” However, now comes 
the clarion call from our worthy President, 
Dr. Wagner, “Repent, for the Day of Judg- 
ment is at hand; bring forth fruits worthy of 
repentance, and. say not within yourselves, 
‘We have Abraham to our Father.’” This 
call reminds us of the fact that we no 
longer dare tolerate the old type of super- 
visor, who when he made his rounds found 
his men digging holes, all diligently at work 
at the bottom of the same hole, when he said: 
“How many of ‘yez’ are down there?” 
They replied, “Seven,” whereupon he said, 
“The half of ‘yez’ come out.” 

I confess that in the treatment of this topic 
or phase supervision, I have no panacea to 
offer. However, even to-day we do find that 
we who supervise make just as impractical 
requests of those who we supervise as the 
gang foreman did of his men. We have al- 
ready been told who is to supervise, how often 
he is to supervise, what he thinks of the 
teacher before she teaches, so that it remains 
for me to tell what happens, or at least what 
should happen, after all this supervisory com- 
pound. It is something like the physician who 
has taken all the preliminary steps in locating 
a deep seated trouble. Should he stop after 
he has collected all the available data con- 
cerning the case no results or benefits would 
be derived. He must now diagnose and 
prescribe. . The first statement, then, I wish 
to make is, that an after conference should 





be diagnostic and remedial. Now there are 
two kinds of conferences, viz. (a) Group 
Conferences and (b) Individual Conferences. 

If supervision makes its contribution to the 
education of the pupils who are being taught 
through the work of the teacher who teaches 
under supervision, then it follows that the 
supervisor in the public schools must improve 
teachers in service and secure efficient teach- 
ing results. On the other hand, if the purpose 
of the schools is to administer to the needs 
cf the children, then the supervisor must see 
their responsibility, and that they meet this 
responsibility. In other words, we must think 
in terms of the child instead of terms of 
subject-matter. I hear you say, “ Well, well, 
that is the same old theory which we have 
been hearing for the past twenty years.” 
Perhaps it is, but the fact that both teachers 
and supervisors express relief when a child 
who is not “getting on” in the subject drops 
out, is a definite indication that the subject is 
more important to them than the student. 
This is entirely contrary to the principle 
stated, that the school exists for the child. 

Having clearly in mind the purpose of the 
school, the work of the teacher, and the busi- 
ness of the supervisor, I am ready to refer 
to one of my previous statements, that an 
“after conference” should be diagnostic and 
remedial. In other words, supervision must 
supervise. It must assume leadership. If ex- 
perience has taught us anything it is that 

where supervision is close and healthful, the 
schools are good. This implies then that 
supervision can be close and healthful only, 
where there is co-operation between super- 
visors and teachers. 

This leads me to another previous state- 
ment, that there are two kinds of conferences, 
(a) Group, and (b) Individual. On these 
after conferences hinges the essence of 
supervision. What then should these confer- 
ences be like? We all know that some 
technique, even though it may not be very 
definite at times, and perhaps it is best not to 
be too definite, should be applied in the con- 
ducting of these conferences. The following 
points may well be taken as a safe guide for 
conference, viz.: 

Group Conferences:—1, Meet the teachers 
at fixed times and for a definite purpose. 2. 
Make the teachers feel that the conference is 
an opportunity, and not just a requirement. 
3. Encourage the teachers to raise the prob- 
lems that have come to them in their work. 
4. Throw each individual’s problems open for 
free discussion by the group. Stimulate the 
exchange of ideas and comparison of experi- 
énces in dealing with the questions. 5. Pre- 
sent general suggestions and constructive 
criticisms in the form of questions based upon 
data accumulated during classroom visits. 6. 
Stimulate discussion of the suggestions and 
criticisms, so that the teachers themselves de- 
termine the correct answers and formulate 
procedure that should be followed in setting 
up more efficient practices. 

Individual Conferences:—1. Encourage the 
teachers to come individually to talk over 
their difficulties and to consult for advice on 
special problems. 2. Encourage the teachers 
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to come for individual conferences regarding 
the written notes and comments made on par- 
ticular recitations. Stimulate the teachers to 
answer the problems that are based upon these 
written data so that they become their own 
critics. One of the important outcomes of 
supervision should be to make the teachers 
critical of their own performances. 3. Pre- 
sent specific suggestions and constructive 
criticisms in the form of questions and prob- 
lems based on the above data. 4. Encourage 
the teachers by specific suggestions to take 
the initiative in discovering and solving prob- 
lems of teaching. 

Whenever we think in terms of a Super- 
visor as described to you in, Who Should 
Supervise? we may safely call them Scientific 
Supervisors. This term Scientific will in- 
clude the term Functionalizing. It seems to 
me that this term covers everything that an 
after conference should include. Wherever 
we have a Functionalizing Supervisor we find 
co-operation between supervisor and teacher. 
This brings out the keynote in an after con- 
ference, viz., Co-operation. Co-operation is 
constructive, not destructive. It is opposed 
to hypercriticism, anemic action, and self- 
interest. It is furthered by organization, as 
opposed to mere routine. It calls for mani- 
festation by action, as opposed to mere 
acquiescence in policy and obedience to di- 
rection. 

The factors in co-operation involve the 
working together, (a) with a common object, 
(b) on a pre-determined plan, (c) in a pre- 
arranged organization, (d) with active in- 
terest. 

Now whatever the common object may be, 
(a) the direction of co-operation should be 
clearly defined beforehand, (b) the extent 
should be limited. 

The formulation in advance of a pre- 
arranged plan of action calls for, (a) a defi- 
nite schedule, (b) a practical system of 
despatching. 

Concerning the active interest I might say 
that it must declare itself in words and back 
up its expression by action. Action of the 
kind typified by the Quaker who expressed 
his sympathy for a family, whose head was 
killed, by saying, “I am sorry five dollars’ 
worth. How sorry are you?” This is the 
kind of interest co-operation demands. 

So in co-operation the supervisor must not 
only “work with the teachers,” but must 
“work with the teachers” to promote the 
object. If the object of an after-conference 
is Functionalizing, then the conference must 
deal largely with performances, for func- 
tionalizing separates planning from perform- 
ing. This implies that the specialist who 
plans must teach the specialist who performs. 
It is by this latter factor—that of teaching— 
that remedial measures may be put into force, 
and that a teacher may realize her capacity. 

It now follows from view number four, of 
a teacher’s capacity, that the supervisor must 
have some definite outline concerning the 
teacher’s performance from which he may 
draw his conclusions, This has already been 
presented to you in a previous paper. 
supervisor to come to an after-conference 
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without some definite plan of bringing to the 
surface real capacity and right performances 
for his teachers, is as useless as a pocket 
dynamo would be to a city lighting system, all 
he could do would be to whirr and purr. Few 
spectacles are more pitiful than a man or 
woman of this type at the head of an after 
conference, without anything to say but to 
tell his teachers that they must be on time, 
must attend to their registers, etc., etc., or that 
they have failed to cover arithmetic according 
to prescription. 

Previously I stated that the supervisor’s 
concern was with teachers and their reactions 
upon the pupils. It isin the latter phase of 
supervision that the teacher’s ability can best 
be brought to light. In doing this it might 
be well to suggest a few points to be borne 
in mind, viz.: 

1. Mastery of the principle of method: The 
crucial point to be remembered here is, Does 
the teacher have an intelligent conception of 
what the minds of the pupils are doing in 
learning? It is here that the after conference 
must play a master hand. For mere obser- 
vation in the classroom will not reveal this. 
Critical discussion after the recitation as to 
what the teacher expected to happen, and 
what actually did happen are necessary in 
making an accurate measure of her ability. 

2. Intelligence and resourcefulness in se- 
lecting and adapting devices the supervisor 
must get into the thinking of the teacher and 
find out why she made this selection or that 
selection of devices, this modification or that 
modification under a given situation. The 
accidental successes or failures can only be 
discovered when checked up in an after con- 
ference and analyzed. 

3. Definiteness of lesson planning and skill 
in following the plan: This can only be dis- 
covered in a reliable measure by the supervisor 
knowing the teacher’s thinking about the 
purposes the teacher is trying definitely to 
realize, 

4. Skill and reliability of technique: Here 
the after conference must show the teacher 
how to adapt the technique to suit conditions, 
rather than follow typical forms as outlined. 

5. Ability to secure desired results: The 
manner of reaction of the pupils must be 
brought to the after conference for diagnostic 
purposes. 

The time for general principles is past. 
The day of repentance surely is at hand, and 
the best answer I can give to my topic, or 
phase of this supervisory task, is that the 
supervisor must confine his efforts to careful 
scientific studies of the relative efficacy of 
the different grades of a System. When these 
studies show, clearly and unmistakably, that 
certain methods are producing distinctly bet- 
ter results in certain grades than other 
methods are producing in others, then the 
group of better methods should be definitely 
prescribed for the use in all grades or steps, 
and the group of inferior methods be for- 
bidden. Again from the better group of 
methods the supervisor should assign one to 
a certain division or grade, and another to 
a different and so on up the line. 

To all who are professionally alert there is. 
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a distinct lack of something in our various 
means for teacher improvement such as 
teachers’ institutes, teachers’ meetings, educa- 
tional lectures, and even summer schools. I 
can express this lack of something by no bet- 
ter word than vitality. It seems to me, there- 
fore, if in our supervisory training of teach- 
ers, we wish to develop a fuller scientific 
attitude toward educational problems and pro- 
cedure, a more scientific atmosphere must be 
thrown about all educational procedure. So 
long as education is mostly empirical and the 
empirical deductions of supervisor and teach- 
ers are different, in so far as the supervisor 
actually directs the methods of the teachers, 
his direction appears, in large measure, per- 
sonal and arbitrary. It seems to me that the 
primary task of the supervisor is to discover 
the educational law and apply it through the 
labors of the teacher, while on the other hand 
the teacher should find the controlling scien- 
tific law through co-operation with the super- 
visor. A supervisor must, through the after 
conference, centralize direction and yet keep 
the total organization fully alive in every unit 
of its being. long as the teacher uses 
standard methods or better, and accomplishes 
standard results or better, there is no need 
of supervisory interference or supervisory di- 
rection. However, teachers can not be al- 
lowed to follow caprice in method. When a 
method which is already superior to all others 
has been discovered, it alone can be em- 
ployed. 

Again let me repeat that the keynote of 
supervisory conferences is functionalization, 
and that this in turn includes co-operation; 
that it is the business of the supervisor to con- 
vey to his teachers the best results of the 
latest methods or standards; that the school 
must be made a laboratory; that methods, 
Gevices, and standards must be kept on the 
upward move and that the supervisor must 
fcllow scientific business principles in estab- 
lishing standards. Individualistic, intellec- 
tualistic, low and primitive organization must 
give way to a large co-operative organization. 
This, then, is the task of the supervisor, and 
of all the way stations along the supervisory 
line the after-conference is the union. Three 
words will express the task of the supervisory 
after-conference, Organization, Functionaliza- 
tion and Co-operation, these three, but the 
greatest of these iss CO-OPERATION. 


OFFICERS FOR I92I. 


The committee on nominations presented 
their report of officers for 1821, as follows: 
For President, Landis Tanger, Homestead; 
Vice President, Harvey Vanderslice, Coates- 
ville; Secretary, E. R. Barclay, Hunting- 
don; Treasurer, E. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon; 
Executive Committee: F. W. Robbins, Wil- 
liamsport; Chas. S. Davis, Steelton; John 
H. Eisenhower, Beaver; Executive Council, 
George Wheeler, Philadelphia. 

On motion, the report of the committee 
was received and members nominated were 
duly elected for ensuing year. 





STATE MUST OWN WASTE LAND. 
’ Governor William C. Sproul vigorously 
endorsed the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forestry and its administration by Gifford 
Pinchot, the State’s Chief Forester, in his 
message to the joint session of the Senate 
and House. The Governor said: 

“The State should acquire, as oppor- 
tunity may offer, the five million barren 
acres which might properly be called the 
Pennsylvania Desert. This vast area can 
contribute immensely to the wealth and 
prosperity of our State by raising trees. 
For that purpose it should be in the hands 
of the State. The results of a far more 
careful and accurate investigation of the 
land necessary for this purpose than has 
ever been made before, will soon be laid be- 
fore you. 

“ Within the past year the Department of 
Forestry has been reorganized throughout. 
With the assistance and approval of the 
Forest Commission, all of its methods and 
policies have been subject to a thorough- 
going reconstruction. A new system of 
accounts and disbursements on a budget 
basis has been prepared and applied. A 
well-organized plan of inspection has been 
devised and started. The area of forest 
land in charge of each Forester has been 
greatly increased, and there is certainly a 
new spirit in the field force. A system of 
co-operation not only with the other De- 
partments, but with civic organizations 
throughout the State, is now in effect, and 
a large volume of information concerning 
the forests of Pennsylvania has been laid 
before the citizens. The people have been 
invited to use the State forests for recrea- 
tion and enjoyment and have responded by 
thousands. The attitude of the whole State 
toward the question of Forestry and forest 
fires has radically changed, and is now far 
better than at any previous time in its his- 
tory. 

“ A new policy in tree planting has been 
adopted, including provision for the raising 
and distribution annually of at least 
20,000,000 seedlings by the charitable and 
correctional institutions of the State, whose 
co-operation is most valuable. A new plan 
of practical assistance to owners of timber- 
lands for the introduction of conservative 
methods of forestry, has met with notable 
response and is in successful operation. 

“Since the forests of Pennsylvania can 
now supply but one-fifths of the lumber in- 
dispensably necessary in agriculture and 
industry within the State, and since that 
small fraction will still further diminish in 
the near future, it is of the utmost impor- 
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tance to restore to forest production that 
part of the State which is valuable for no 
other purpose. One-sixth of Pennsylvania, 
which can grow trees but nothing else, is 
now barren and unproductive. Our first 
task in forestry is to restore it to produc- 
tion. For that purpose nothing is so im- 
portant as the control and prevention of 
forest fires.” 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE. 








GREAT MEETING AT ATLANTIC CITY. 





BY an overwhelming majority the De- 

partment of Superintendence at their 
annual meeting this year at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 28 to March 3, voted 
to amend their constitution by eliminating 
nominations for officers by letter, and to 
nominate directly from the floor. The fol- 
lowing nominations for President were 
made: 

Payson Smith, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Boston; J. M. Gwinn, superintendent 
of city schools, New Orleans; R. G. Jones, 
superintendent of city schools, Cleveland; 
Charles O. Williams, superintendent of 
Shelby County Schools, Memphis; H. S. 
Weet, superintendent of city schools, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. Supt. R. G. Jones was 
elected by three votes over Payson Smith. 
Supt. James M. Gwinn ran only twelve 
votes behind Payson Smith. Other officers 
elected are Will C. Wood, State Supt. of 
California, First Vice President. E. C. 
Broome, Supt. of Philadelphia, Second Vice 
President. Ira B. Bush, Supt. of Erie, 
Treasurer. The following executive com- 
mittee was elected: Randall J. Condon, 
Cincinnati, Frank Cody, Detroit, Jesse H. 
Newlon, Denver, and J. H. Beveridge, 
Omaha. 

The outstanding resolutions adopted were 

“ Recognizing the fact that half the chil- 
dren in the public schools are now being 
taught by teachers of limited education, 
with little or no professional training and 
without adequate educational vision and 
ideals, and recognizing the further fact that 
the value of the instruction and training 
of the children depends upon classroom 
teaching, we believe that it is of supreme 
importance to secure as speedily as possible 
for every school room in the United States 
a competent well-trained teacher in hearty 
sympathy with American ideals. To this 
end we urge the following measures: _ 

“First, that all possible means be pro- 
vided and every legitimate encouragement 
be given to have teachers already in the ser- 
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vice extend and improve their educational 
equipment and professional training. 

“Second, that colleges and universities 
be urged to devote particular attention to- 
ward encouraging many of their abler stu- 
dents to enter professional courses in educa- 
tion both for the inherent value of these 
courses as preparation for life and also for 
the possibilities of such students being 
developed into teachers. 

“Third, that in public high schools and 
in all other directions, teaching be pre- 
sented as an opportunity for patriotic ser- 
vice in a time of crisis and that the many 
desirable and laudable features of teaching 
as a vocation be clearly shown and properly 
emphasized in order that ambitious and 
gifted young men and women may elect 
teaching as a life career.” 

“We hold that this movement for the 
more adequate preparation both of students 
in training and of teachers already in ser- 
vice, the minimum standard of preparation 
for the elementary school teachers shall be 
two years beyond graduation from a stand- 
ard secondary school and that the minimum 
standard of preparation for high school 
teachers shall be four years of such prep- 
aration. 

“We further believe in order to en- 
courage and stimulate higher preparation 
and to give dignity and desirability to such 
advanced professional attainment that prep- 
aration beyond the minimum requirement 
when coupled with superior teaching ability 
should be recognized with added increments 
of salary increase.” 


FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES FOR 
GRADING SALARIES. 








A PENNSYLVANIA PLAN. 





eh... following is a summary of a paper 

read at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Atlantic City, by 
Supt. F. E. Downes, Harrisburg: 

The Harrisburg salary schedule is the 
result of an exhaustive study on the part of 
a committee of teachers, representing vari- 
ous teaching groups, and also representative 
of the entire teaching force of the city. 
While the Superintendent of Schools con- 
tributed to the final outcome by way of en- 
couragement and suggestion and by giving 
his approval to the report of the committee, 
the schedule is essentially teacher-made 
and to the teachers belongs the credit for 
whatever of merit it contains. 

The basic principles upon which the 
schedule is constructed are the following: 

1. That positions to which both men and 
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women are eligible should carry with them 
equal opportunities and benefits as to salary 
schedule, irrespective of the sex of the 
holders. 

2. That salaries should be dependent upon 
education, experience, and the character of 
certification held, rather than upon: mere 
grade of position. 

3. That special self-improvement in ser- 
vice should lead to prompt and substantial 
reward, 

4. That retention in service or salary ad- 
vancement should be dependent upon the 
rendering of service that is at least “ sat- 
isfactory.” 

Equal Pay for Equal Work.—The first of 
these principles will be generally conceded 
in this age as sound, and probably needs no 
further elaboration. The time has past for 
the subtle argument of “economic neces- 
sity,” or “supply and demand,” to be used 
as an excuse for paying men more than 
women, when employed in the same class of 
service and when each group is equally well 
qualified to perform that service. While 
I regret to state that in our former 
schedules in Harrisburg certain salary dis- 
tinctions on the basis of sex existed, I am 
glad to announce that our present schedule 
is entirely free from these distinctions. 

Equal Pay for Equal Qualifications.— 
The Harrisburg schedule is what has come 
to be commonly known as a single-salary 
schedule. This probably is a misnomer, for 
we really have three general schedules— 
one for academic teachers, one for shop 
teachers, and a third for all others requir- 
ing special state certification, such as cer- 
tification in music, drawing, commercial 
branches, cooking, sewing, etc. The un- 
derlying principle in each schedule is that 
its provisions apply alike to all grades of 
the school system. It assumes that the 
work of teaching is of equal importance in 
any grade and that the fact of being as- 
signed to the first year of the elementary 
schools, the second year of the junior high 
school or the last year of the senior high 
school, is a mere incident so far as salary 
remuneration is concerned. Stated more 
concretely, such a schedule means that a 
college graduate may receive the same 
benefits of schedule, whether she teaches 
in the first grade or the twelfth. Shop 
men, likewise, who fulfil certain eligibility 
requirements as to education, teaching ex- 
perience, and trade experience, are placed 
on a common schedule, no matter where 
they teach. The same general rule ap- 
plies uniformly throughout the school sys- 
tem. 

Academic teachers are classified as fol- 
lows in the application of the schedule: (a) 
holders of provisional, professional and 
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normal certificates (all temporary certifi- 
cates by law); (b) holders of state per- 
manent certificates and normal diplomas; 
(c) college graduates, with bachelor’s de- 
gree or equivalent; (d) college graduates, 
with master’s degree, im cursu; (e) college 
graduates with doctor’s degree, im cursu. 
Shop teachers have three distinct classifica- 
tions, according to the amount of profes- 
sional training they have had beyond the 
minimum eligibility requirements for em- 
ployment. Other special teachers, likewise, 
are divided into three groups, according to 
professional training. 

Inducement to Self Improvement.—The 
third basic principle in the construction of 
a sound and just salary schedule, we believe, 
as previously stated, is that the schedule 
should provide substantial encouragement 
for continuous self-improvement. 
course, as a rule, argument in favor of this 
principle will be found in the comparative 
results achieved in the classroom. But let 
us suppose, even, that two teachers are do- 
ing equally satisfactory classroom work— 
one by virtue of inherent talent and apti- 
tude; the other by hard study in extension 
courses and summer schools. There ought 
to be some way of rewarding the latter for 
her spirit and effort. The Harrisburg 
schedule attempts to meet this situation, 
through the application of the following 
rule: 

“Sec. 185. All teachers and elementary 
principles may be granted an immedate ad- 
ditional increase of $50 in salary, and the 
maximum for each teacher may be in- 
creased $50, for each eight semester units 
of college credit, provided that such in- 
crease in salary and maximum shall not 
exceed $300 and that all credits for addi- 
tional college work shall be filed with the 
City Superintendent prior to October 15, 
of each school year.” 

The increases for college credit are in no 
sense bonuses. They are permanent addi- 
tions to salaries, continuing during the 
entire tenure of the teachers affected, and 
are given irrespective of whether the credits 
have been obtained prior to or subsequent 
to employment in Harrisburg. 

Penalty for Poor Service—Our fourth 
basic principle is that the benefits of the 
schedule should apply only to those whose 
services are satisfactory, or at least give 
promise of being satisfactory. Of the re- 
mainder, those clearly without promise 
should be dropped from the service; those 
of uncertain promise should be given 
further trial, but without the usual auto- 
matic increase in salary. I am gratified to 
be able to state that in the presentation of 
our schedule to the Board of Education 
the committee of teachers having to do 
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with its construction were quite insistent 
that some effective method of rating be in- 
corporated in the plan, whereby the con- 
tinuous benefits of the schedule should 
apply on the basis of merit only. 

No system of rating should be over-rigid 
in its provisions or in its application. It 
must not induce a feeling of unrest or fear. 
It must be applied with justice and sym- 
pathy and with due consideration of the 
interests of the teaching profession. Many 
a teacher of limited experience may not 
measure up to standard during the first 
year or two, but if she manifests a desire 
to succeed and shows continuous improve- 
ment, even though at first slow, she should 
be given every encouragement and her ser- 
vices should not be rated as “ unsatis- 
factory.” On the other hand, an unin- 
terested, unprogressive, and otherwise un- 
promising teacher should not be trifled 
with. At least it is upon this basis that 
we are endeavoring to apply the merit sys- 
tem in Harrisburg. 


> 
—_ 


HORACE MANN TOWNER DEFENDS 
HIS OWN BILL. 


N March 2, at Atlantic City, before 

’ the general assembly of the entire 
Department of Superintendence with an 
audience estimated at eight thousand, Con- 
gressman Horace Mann Towner of Corning 
Iowa, delivered an address on National Aid 
for Education. 

He brought the cheering news that the 
Senate Committee on Education had pust 
reported in favor of the Smith-Towner Bill 
and had placed it on the calendar of the 
Senate. The House Committee on Educa- 
tion took similar action on January 11. 
Congressman Towner stated that he’ ex- 
pected to secure the passage of this Bill in 
the coming Congress. 

The Bill has two parts: First, it creates 
a Department of Education with a Secre- 
tary who shall be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. Second, it provides for 
actual aid for public education from the 
treasury of the United States. 

“The justification of this Bill,” said 
Congressman Towner, “lies in the fact that 
education is of supreme importance under 
our system of government. In 1920 the 
National Government spent sixty-five mil- 
lion dollars for educational purposes. thru 
various agencies. These various activities 
should be integrated and _ co-ordinated. 
Education has been relegated to an inferior 
place and has never been adequately sup- 
ported.” 

Certain specific needs are selected: The 
removal of illiteracy. Americanization. 
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Equalizing educational opportunity. Prepa- 
ration of teachers. Promotion of physical 
education, 

He frankly stated the five much heralded 
objections to the Bill and explained them 
away to his own satisfaction at least, if not 
to the satisfaction of all of his hearers. 
These objections are: It is unncessary to 
add a new department. - The Bill will trans- 
fer the control of education from the states 
to the Nation. The states in order to secure 
funds will surrender control to the Federal 
Government. It is unjust to call upon the 
stronger states to aid the weaker ones in 
education. The government can not afford 
to supply the money required. 

Congressman Towner concluded his ad- 
dress by referring to what England and 
France have done for education because of 
the disclosures of the examinations of their 
soldiers in the late war. He quoted Fisher, 
of England, as follows: “We must not ask 
ourselves whether we can afford to spend 
this money for education but can we af- 
ford not to spend it?’ He summed up 
the attitude of France toward education in 
these words: “Conserve, endure taxation 
and privation. Suffer and sacrifice to in- 
sure those you have brought into the world 
that it may be not only a safe but a happy 
place in which to live.” 

The next day the following resolution 


) was adopted by the Department of Superin- 


tendence: 

“We reindorse the principles of the 
Smith-Towner educational bill which has 
been reported faborably by both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. We be- 
lieve administrative procedure requires that 
many of the educational agencies now co- 
ordinated in the national government should 
be organized in a single executive depart- 
ment, and we maintain that the dignity of 
the profession be recognized by placing the 
head of that department in the Cabinet of 
the President. 

“We hold that long established practice 
of the Federal government in providing aid 
to education within the States should be 
continued, and that the authorization of an 
appropriation by the Smith-Towner bill for 
the removal of illiteracy, for the Americani- 
zation of the foreign born, for the equali- 
zation of educational opportunities, are not 
only necessary in the present crisis, but are 
also completely in accord without most 
securely established American practice. 
We call especial attention to the fact that 
the bill expressly provides that the States 
shall retain the complete control of their 
schools, and that the organization, adminis- 
tration and supervision of the schools aided 
by the provisions of the act, shall be exer- 
cised exclusively by .the legally constituted 
State and local educatiorial authorities.” 
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NEW SCHOOL BILL BEFORE THE 
LEGISLATURE, 


BR proposed new teachers’ salary law 

for Pennsylvania, which would repeal 
the Woodruff act of 1919 and establish a 
new scale of salaries for all teachers in the 
public school system, was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Chairman Lee 
Smith of the House educational committee. 
The bill is the result of months of study 


of the teachers’ salary situation in Penn- 


sylvania and elsewhere and provides for all 
districts. Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, state 
superintendent of public instruction, who 
has borne the leading part in the prepara- 
tion of the schedule and been in consulta- 
tion with educators and school officials all 
over the state, has outlined the main feat- 
ures as follows. 

“1, The repeal of the Woodruff salary 
law of I9QI9. 

“2, The salary schedule prepared by the 
State Department of Public Instruction for 
the two first class districts—Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia and agreed upon by the teach- 
ers and the boards of education of these 
cities. This schedule was made public at 
the time of its approval. 

“3. In School districts of the second class 
the salaries of the elementary teachers will 
range fom $1,000 to $1,800; High school 
teachers and supervisors from $1,400 to 
$2,200; elementary principals from $1,600 
to $2,400; High school principals from 
$3,000 to $4,000. 

“4. In school districts of the third class 
the salaries of elementary teachers will 
range from $1,000 to $1,800; High school 
teachers and supervisors from $1,000 to 
$2,000; elementary principals from $1,400 
to $2,200; High school principals from 
$2,000 to $3,000. 

“5. In school districts of the fourth class 
the minimum salary for elementary teach- 
ers is $100 per month; for High school 
teachers $130 per month. 

“6. In all cases the salaries prescribed 
in the law are minimum, and _ the board of 
school directors of each district has the au- 
thority to increase such salaries. 

“7. The payment of all these salaries is 
contingent upon proper professional quali- 
fications, and those teachers who do not 
possess these qualifications shall not receive 
the salaries prescribed, but no teacher is to 
be employed at a salary of less than $75 
per month. 

“8, After September 1, 1927, those per- 
sons who enter the teaching service must 
show graduation from a state normal school 
or equivalent education and training. All 
teachers in the service holding any. form of 
permanent certificate are entitled to the 





salaries prescribed. All teachers holding 
any form of state limited certificate which 
ripens into a permanent certificate are en- 
titled to receive the salaries prescribed. All 
teachers holding other certificates are per- 
mitted to continue to teach in the schools 
and, upon attaining the advanced qualifica- 
tions, will be entitled to receive the salaries 
prescribed. 

“g. Provision is made for summer ses- 
sions in all of the state normal schools and 
in the colleges and universities of the state. 
Provision is also made for extension and 
correspondence courses. Those teachers 
who do not meet the advanced qualifications 
will be permitted to continue to teach upon 
satisfactorily completing the course giveri 
in the summer sessions or the work given 
in extension and correspondence courses. 

“to. In other words, the bill in general 
provides that all teachers of experience 
and sound qualifications are to be continued 
in the service and receive at least the sal- 
aries prescribed. Experience and qualifica- 
tions are recognized in determining such 
salaries. 

“11. The qualifications prescribed are 
minimum and it is within the authority of 
a board of school directors in any district 
to increase such qualifications. 

“12, Six years is allowed in which to 
put into effect the program for improving 
the qualifications of teachers. Provision is 
made for the issuance of emergency certi- 
ficates by county and district superintend- 
ents to meet any shortage of teachers that 
may exist. 

“13. A new method of apportioning state 
funds to the districts is prescribed. Under 
the present law the cities are receiving a 
much larger proportion of the increased 
state aid than the rural districts are receiv- 
ing. In many cases rural districts are re- 
ceiving less than under previous laws. The 
principle is general throughout the country, 
in the apportionment of school funds, to 
extend more liberal aid to the sections of a 
state which are the least able to meet finan- 
cial burdens. The bill proposes an appor- 
tionment to fourth class districts of 50 
per cent. of the minimum salary. Substan- 
tial increase is provided for each of the 
other three classes of districts. The amount 
which these districts receive will depend on 
the increase in the appropriation for the 
support of schools. 

“14. We know of 150 school districts in 
the state which have levied the maximum 
tax authorized by law, have borrowed to 
the limit of their borrowing capacity and 
have no means of financing the school sys- 
tem for the remaining two or three months 
of the year. These and many other school 
districts have been accumulating an indebt- 
edness within recent years which has 
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reached an extent that will make it im- 
possible for these districts to operate their 
school systems under present conditions. 
Unless additional state aid is provided edu- 
cational advancement or progress in Penn- 
sylvania is absolutely impossible 


— ss 
——— 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 








SUPERINTENDENTS OF NORTHEASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


On February 17 the County Superintendents 
and Assistants held their sixth annual meet- 
ing at the Park Hotel, Williamsport. The 
officers are, President, Supt. J. C. Taylor, 
Scranton; Vice President, Supt. F. W. Hop- 
per, Wilkes-Barre; and Secretary, Supt. G. B. 

ilnor, Williamsport. 

The following questions were among those 
discussed by Supts. Wm. W. Evans, Blooms- 
burg; F. W. Diehl, Danville; F. H. Taylor, 
Montrose; Ira N. McClaskey, Lock Haven; 
F. W. Robbins, Williamsport; W. T. Clarke, 
Towanda, and others: Should there be a uni- 
form tax rate throughout the state for school 
purposes? What is the real value of the 
county unit for school administration? Should 
school directors be paid for the time they 
spend in school work? Should the third class 
high schools be discontinued? How can the 
local institute be made to do the greatest good 
for the community and the schools? Parent- 
Teacher Associations in rural districts—how 
organized and maintained? How should a 
new state salary schedule be graded? The 
county school paper—how conducted and fi- 
nanced? Helps and hindrances to consolida- 
tion. The best basis of distributing the state 
appropriation. 

CENTRAL SCHOOLMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


On March 5 the Central Pennsylvania 
Schoolmasters’ Association held its fourteenth 
annual meeting in the Chestnut Street school, 
Harrisburg. Principal A. B. Wallize of the 
Edison Junior High School presided. Mr 
James Arthur Smyser, of Central High 
School, served as Secretary. 

The forenoon session was devoted to a con- 
sideration of the following topics: University 
extension courses for teachers-in-service, The 
Smith-Towner Bill, The absentee pupil, and 
Shall reports be made for the calendar month 
rather than the school month. 

Mr. W. M. Dennison, Head of the Bureau 
of Compulsory Attendance, Department of 
Public Instruction. led the discussion in the 
afternoon on the Compulsory Attendance Law. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are 
President, Superintendent W. O. Hutchison, 
Lewistown; Secretary, Miss Maude I. Gamble, 
Harrisburg; Treasurer, Mr. C. F. Harnish, 
Palmyra. 

Before adjournment the association passed 
a resolution endorsing the Smith-Towner Bill, 


ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 


On March 12 the spring meeting of the 
Education Association of Western Pennsyl- 
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vania was held in the Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh. The officers are President, Supt. 
Ben. G. Graham, New Castle; Secretary, Dr. 
Arthur S. Hurrell, Pittsburgh; Treasurer, 
Prof. J. H. Bortz, Greensburg; First Vice 
President, Dean Florence K, Root, Pittsburgh; 
Second Vice President, Assistant Co. Supt. E. 
C. Noyes, Pittsburgh; Third Vice President, 
Miss Belle Murry, Dilworth School, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Sections and Chairmen are as follows: 
Administration and Supervision, H. M. Mer- 
ritt; Americanization, Robert Humphreys; 
Advisers of Girls and Women, Margaret A. 
Knight; Biology, O. E. Jennings; Classical 
Association, Evan T. Sage; Commercial Sec- 
tion, E, A. Zartman; Continuation Schools, 
A. M. Goldberger; Elementary Grades, Louis 
F, Lutton ; English, Frank H. Lane; Fine Arts, 
James C. Boudreau; History and Civics, J. F. 
Bailey; Home Economics, Jane Bryce; Hy- 
giene and Physical Education, George E. 
Jones; Industrial Arts, Joseph B. Ellis; Kin- 
dergarten Primary Section, Grace Malick; 
Mathematics, W. P. Webber; Modern Lan- 
guages, R. M. Ihrig; Music, Bertha Baker; 
Nature Study and General Science, May 
Armour; Physical Science, E. R. Carson; Re- 
search and Measurements, E. E. Hicks; State 
School Directors, J. K. Townsend; and Voca- 
tional Education, J. H. Saul. 

At the close of the morning session a cafe- 
teria luncheon was served under the direction 
of Mrs. Helen S. Gregg, Director of School 
Lunches of the Pittsburgh City Schools.’ 

After dinner addresses were given by Dr. 
William D. Lewis, Deputy Supt. of Public 
Instruction, on “ The Social Organization and 
Internal Government of the High School”; 
and by Prof. James M. Glass, Director of 
Junior High Schools, on “The Purposes of 
the Junior High School, and its Organization 
to Effect those Purposes.” 


TO THE TEACHERS OF ALL THE 
WORLD. 








In your hands more than in any other 
lies the future of the world. You must 
choose whether you will train the rising 
generation in the millitaristic spirit that 
has engulfed Europe in death, desolation 
and misery, or, whether you will use your 
every endeavor to counteract the legacy of 
hate that will be bequeathed to the children 
and will teach them that only in the time 
of peace is the progress of the world pos- 
sible. 

We appeal to you to join with us in a 
world-wide protest against military training 
in our schools as detrimental to the self- 
control and originality of the youths sub- 
jected to it. If this world is to swing 
happily along in its course it must be 
peopled by courageous free men and 
women, not by races subordinated by the 
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cowardly servility bred by military auto- 
racy. 

We appeal to you to demand the re- 
writing of all text-books in history so that 
wholesale murderers may no longer be 
crowned as heroes but instead the story 
be told of those who by their insight and 
imagination have blazed the trail to new 
realms of thought or have made life easier 
or more enjoyable by their inventive genius. 

In a word we appeal to you to teach the 
truth to the children under your care so 
that they may no longer be dazzled and 
blinded by the glittering lies of militarism, 
but shall see clearly that progress and peace 
dwell together and that the highest happi- 
ness is reached when the world is our 
country, humanity our race. 

Signed: Kate Devereaux Blake, New 
York, Grace De Graff, Portland, Oregon, 
Florence Holbrook, Chicago. 


HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS. 








All bills of general interest relating in any 
way to Education are reported. 

House.—No. 37. By Mr. Joseph C. Marcus, 
Jan. 25. Providing for instruction in fire pre- 
vention. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, Jan. 25. : 

No. 68.. By Mr. Bluett, Jan. 25. Provid- 
ing for moral and humane education. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education, Jan. 


25. 

“No. 107. By Mr. Woodruff, Jan. 25. 
Amending clause 3, section 1210, of the 
Woodruff Salary Act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education, Jan. 25. 

No. 115. By Mr. Harding, Jan. 25. Pro- 
viding that all construction, reconstruction, 
repairs, or work of any nature exceeding in 
cost $1,000 shall be done under contract. Re- 
cost $1,000 shall be done under contract. 
Passed second reading, March Io. : 

No. 118. By Mr. Woner, Jan. 25. Provid- 
ing for the election and organization of school 
directors in independent districts. Referred 
to the Committee on Education, Jan. 25. | 

No. 119. By Mr. Woner, Jan. 25. Provid- 
ing for the compensation of school directors 
attending ‘the County Convention. Passed 
third reading and final passage, Feb. 9. In 
the Senate No. 235. Passed first reading, 
March 9. 

No. 147. By Mr. Huston, Jan. 26. Pro- 
viding for the reclassification of school dis- 
tricts on the basis of the 1920 census. Passed 
third reading and final passage March 3. 

No. 250. By Mr. Wm. W. Jones, Feb. 1. 
Requiring the filing of plans and specitica- 
tions for buildings in the office of the clerk 
of court of quarter sessions. Defeated on 
final passage, March 2. 

No. 298. By Mr. Woner, Feb. 7. Relating 
to the publication of auditors’ reports in 4th 
class districts. Referred to the Committee on 
Education, Feb. 7. 





No. 341. By Mr. Jeremiah F. Miller, Feb. 
8. Restricting appointment to public positions 
and public employment to citizens of the Com- 
monwealth. Passed second reading, March 3. 

No. 345. By Mr. Wolfe, Feb. 8. Making 
an appropriation to the commisson of soldiers’ 
orphan schools. Re-referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriaton, Feb. 15. 

No. 348. By Mr. McMullen, Feb. 8. Pro- 
viding for instruction in the public schools in 
the origin, growth, and development of the 
school system of the Commonwealth and the 
life of Thaddeus Stevens. Referred to the 
Committee on Education, Feb. 8. 

No. 392. By Mr. Albert S. C. Millar, Feb. 
8. Giving the municipal authorities the power 
to levy the school taxes in 1st class districts. 
Referred to the Committee on Education, 
Feb. 8. 

No. 420. By Mr. Marshall, Feb. 8. An act 
to amend, revise, change, and consolidate the 
laws relating to the assessment of persons, 
property, and subjects of taxation, and the 
levy and collection of taxes. Recommited to 
the Committee on Judiciary Local, Feb. 28. 

No. 421. By Mr. Marshall, Feb. 8. Pro- 
viding among other things for a poll-tax on 
each male and female resident or inhabitant 
of a school district. Recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary Local, Feb. 28. 

No. 453. By Mr. Cook, Feb. 9. Requiring 
school districts to permit inmates of orp 
asylums or similar institutions, though not 
legal residents, to attend school in said dis- 
tricts and providing for the payment of tui- 
tion of such children. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education, Feb. 109. 

No. 533. By Mr. Sterling, Feb. 15. Creat- 
ing school districts of the sth class on the 
basis of a population of at least 1,500,000 and 
providing for the administration thereof. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Administration, 
Feb. 15. 

No. 630. By Mr. Edmonds, March 1. In- 
creasing the borrowing capacity of school dis- 
tricts. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, March 1. 

No. 650. By Mr. Finney, March 1. Relat- 
ing to the acquisition of property by school 
districts. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, March 1. 

No. 668. By Mr. Ruch, March 1. Relating 
to the officers of Boards of Education. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education, 
March 1. Reported as committed, March 10. 

No. 669. By Mr. Ruch, March 1. Provid- 
ing for the payment of a per capita tax by 
male and female residents or inhabitants of 
school districts. Referred to the Committee 
on Education, March 1. 

No. 670. By Mr. Ruch, March 1. Relating 
to the purchase of supplies by contract. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education, 
March 1. 

No. 677. By Mr. Beckley, March 1. A 
statement of the subjects to be taught in the 
public schools. Referred to the Committee 
on Education, March 1. 

No. 744. By Mr. Bell, March 1. Amend- 
ing the Teachers’ Retirement Law. Referred 
to the Committee on Education March 1. 
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No. 746. By Mr. Beckley, March 2, 
Amending the Teachers’ Retirement Law. 
Referred to the Committee on Education, 
March 2, 

No. 748. By Mr. Sterling, March 2. In- 
creasing the borrowing capacity of _ dis- 
tricts. Passed second reading, March 

No. 749. By Mr. Davis, arch 2. > 
ing the school districts of the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th class to prepare an pe budget. Passed 
second ing March I 

No. 767 By Mr, “Harding, March 2. 
Making 160 days the minimum school term 
and extending the term by ten days each year 
until it reaches a minimum of I90 days. 
Passed second reading, March 1o. 

No. 768. By Mr. Woner, March 2, Pro- 
viding that the salary of any teacher, prin- 
cipal, supervisor, district superintendent, or 
assistant superintendent may be increased at 
any time during the term for which such 
person is employed. Passed second reading, 
March Io. 

No. 770. By Mr. Goodnough, March 2. 
Making it possible to invest the State School 
Fund in bonds of the Government of the 
United States. Passed second reading, March 


10. 

No. 784. By Mr. Martin, March 2. Author- 
izing school districts of the 4th class to use 
money borrowed or authorized to be bor- 
rowed for purposes which have proved un- 
practicable or undesirable for other lawful 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, March 2. 

o. 832. By “Mr. Beckley. Requiring that 
the 2 flag be displayed in the schools 
rooms of private schools, parochial schools 
and other institutions of learning. Referred 
to Pe Committee on Education, Mar. 8. 

830. By Mr Armstrong. Deficiency 
siiptopeintion for State scholarships. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriation, 


ar. 8. 

No. 832. By Mr. McCraig. Making an ap- 
propriation to the Retirement Board for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
law. Referred to the Committee on Appro- 
Priation, Mar. 8. 

o. 834. By Mr. Walker. A tenure of of- 
ficial “pill for teachers, principals and super- 


visors providing for a probationary period of | 


not less than one year nor more than three 
years. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, Mar. 8. 

No. 841. By Mr. Fowler. A tenure of 
official bill for teachers, principals, etc., pro- 
viding for a probationary period of only one 
year. Referred to the Comndtie on Educa- 
tion, Mar. 8. 

No. 846. By Mr. Jordan.. A joint resolu- 
tion amending the Constitution providing for 
the classification of school districts, boroughs, 
etc., according to population. Referred > the 
Committee on hg a! General, Mar. 8 

No. 856. By Mr. Sprowls. Creating a 
bureau for the control of professional 
licensure in the Department of Public In- 
struction. Referred to the Committee on 
Education, Mar. 8. 

No. 858. By Mr. Horne. Designating the 
city treasurer of cities of the third class as 
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the collector of school taxes, fixing his com- 
pensation and providing for the payment 
thereof. Referred to the Committee on 
a Lorale Mar. 8. 

. By Mr. Lafferty. Amending the 
Child Labor Tew by extending the provisions 
and its enforcement to the public school 
authorities. Referred to the Committee on 
Education, Mar. 8. 

No. 898. By Mr. Brooks. Amending the 
law relating to children attending motion 
picture theatres by changing the age from 8-14 
to 6-14. Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary Special, Mar. 9. 

No. 912. By Mr. Sprowls. Amending the 
Compulsory Attendance Laws to include those 
between the ages of 6 and 16. Referred to 
the Committee on Education, Mar. 9. 

No. 914. By Mr. Clutton. Amending the 
law enacted for the safety of persons from 
fire or panic in certain buildings, and pro- 
viding that in new buildings for school pur- 
poses the auditorium shall not be placed above 
the first floor level nor below the grade level. 
Referred to the Committee on Judiciary Gen- 
eral, Mar. 9. 

No. 919. By Mr. Woodruff. A deficiency 
appropriation covering the payment of the 
State’s share in the payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, Mar. 9. 

Senate—No. 77. By Mr. Patton, Jan. 31. 
Amending section 11 of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment: Act. Passed third reading and final 
passage, March 1. In the House No. 731. 
Referred to the Committee on Education, 
March 1. 

No. 88. By Mr. Salus, Jan. 31. An Act 
for the purpose of securing accurate infor- 
mation in respect to the condition of deafness 
and deaf and dumbness existing in persons 
throughout the Commonwealth. Referred to 
the Committee on Education. 

No. 168. By Mr. Eyre, Feb. 8 Trans- 
ferring and reappropriating a certain unex- 
pended part of the appropriation made for the 
consolidation of schools. Referred to the 
Committee on Appropriation, Feb. 8. 

No. 290. By Mr. Craig, Feb. 28. A pro- 
posed amendment to article 3 of the Constitu- 
tion classifying municipalities and school dis- 
tricts. Passed second reading, March 2 

No. 325. By Mr. Leslie, Feb. 28. Requir- 
ing all teachers in public, private, and paroch- 
ial schools or other institutions of learning to 
take an oath of allegiance to the Common- 
wealth and to the Government of the United 
States. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

No. 334. By Mr. Eyre, Feb. 28. The Nor- 
mal School Deficiency Bill. Passed first read- 
ing, and poe passage, March 8. 

No. 338. By Mr. MacDade, Feb. 28. Pro- 
viding for the purchase of the Cheney Train- 
ing School for Teachers. Re-referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

No. 376. By Mr. Smith, March 1. Relat- 
ing to the installation of automatic sprinklers 
for fire prevention in school buildings, etc. 
Passed second reading, March 2. In the 
House No. 803. Referred to Committee on 


Judiciary Special, March 8. 
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HINTs.—To give increased power, smoothness, and 
ftexibility to the voice, nothing is better than daily 
practice on the scale and short exercises in vocalizing, 
which is adapting vowels to musical sounds. This 
should always be preceded by a breathing exercise, 
the breath being detained in the lungs until it is 
needed in singing. This also gives neatness and ac- 
curacy. Children, like older people, have a tendency 
to fall into a lazy, slovenly habit of sliding from one 
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tone to the next. Before teacniny singing by note, it 
is advisable to teach a good many little songs by note, 
in order to bring the children’s voices into unison. 
Some professors of music assert that all songs should 
be learned in this way before the syllables or scale 
names are applied; but our experience has led us to 
adopt the contrary opinion. Singing by note is to 
music what phonic spelling is to reading. Singing 
by note is not learned so rapidly when the practice 





LITTLE BIRDIE IN THE TREE. 
Lively. 





P. P. Buss. ‘‘ Toe Cnarm.” 
Per, Joun Cuurcn & Co., Cincinnati. 





1. Lit - tle red-bird in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, Lit-tle red-bird in the tree, 


2. Lit - tle snow-bird in the tree, In the tree, In 





8va. 


the tree, Lit - tle snow-bird in the tree, 


Sing a- bout the ro- ses On the gar-den wall, 
Sing a- bout the cloud-land Way off in the sky; 










In the tree, In the tree, Lit-tle 


Sing a-bout the bird-swing On the tree-top tall. 
When you go there call- ing, Do yourchildren cry? 





8va. 






-tle bird-ie in the tree, 
Lit - tle bird-ie, in the tree, 





in the tree,Sing a song to me. 





Little blue-bird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blue-bird in the tree, sing a song to me; 
Sing about the mountain, sing about the sea, 

Sing about the steamboats—Is there one for me? 


Little blackbird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blackbird in the tree, sing a song to me; 
Sing about the farmer planting corn and beans, 
Sing about the harvest—I know what that means. 





consists mostly of songs, as when the teacher calls 
for tones not associated with any tune. A child may 
learn to sing a tune by note, just as he learns a sen- 
tence by hearing it read; he may or may not be fa- 
miliar with the words which compose it. So he may 
learn a tune perfectly, and still be unable to give a 
single separate sound init. I would make this em- 
phatic: there should be a great deal of practice in 





skipping as rapidly as possible from one note to an- 
other. Beating time is of the greatest importance and 
should be mechanical. The child must have some- 
thing tangible to guide him. Two-part time is the 
simplest and can be accurately beat by the youngest 
child in our public schools. This can be followed 
by three-part, four-part, and six-part time. Assoon as 
it is practicable there may be singing in two parts. 
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“THE SCHOOL LUNCH” 





“ITS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT IN PHILADELPHIA” 


By EMMA SMEDLEY 
Director of Public School Lunches in Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘‘The School Lunch”’ is a history of the development of the 
lunch system as operated in the Philadelphia public schools. 


It presents the details of an administrative scheme for a system 
of lunch service adaptable to any school community, as well as 
the method of conducting the noon lunch in the individual high 
school and the recess lunch in the elementary school. 


It contains chapters devoted to equipment, menus, purchasing 
of supplies, system of records and accounting and methods of 
cooperation between the school lunch and the classes in cookery. 
It is illustrated, showing counter arrangement, style of tables 
and seats, equipment, floor plans, record blanks, etc. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 


Published by EMMA SMEDLEY 
FRONT STREET MEDIA, PA. 
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